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ABSTRACT 


The  report  which  follows  describes  the  principals  of 
Alberta fs  larger  schools.  It  also  contains  a  comparison  of 
rural  and  urban  principals.  Both  the  description  and  the 
comparison  are  based  on  the  principals1  age,  sex,  marital 
status,  teacher  training,  teaching  experience,  administra¬ 
tive  training  and  administrative  experience  as  of  May,  195$. 

Data  on  these  personal  characteristics  and  profess¬ 
ional  qualifications  were  collected  through  a  questionnaire 
circulated  by  the  Cameron  Royal  Commission  on  Education  and 
by  a  supplementary  questionnaire  circulated  by  the  writer. 
All  data  were  processed  by  the  writer,  employing  an  I.B.M. 
punch-card  sorter. 

Males  comprised  88,7%  of  the  force  of  Alberta 
principals  in  schools  having  nine  or  more  teachers.  The 
force  had  a  median  age  of  45.4  years  and  included  79.6%  who 
were  married.  Its  members  had  a  median  of  4.4  years  train¬ 
ing  beyond  high  school  and  a  median  of  21.2  years  teaching 
experience.  The  force  included  50.1%  who  had  taken  no 
courses  or  only  one  course  in  educational  administration. 
There  were  43.2%  who  had  no  experience  as  vice-principal. 
Principals  had  spent  a  median  of  £.3  years  in  the  principal- 
ship.  They  had  been  administrators  in  their  present  systems 
for  a  median  of  6.6  years. 
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Rural  and  urban  principals  were  nearly  comparable  on 
the  bases  of  sex  distribution,  marital  status,  years  of 
training  beyond  high  school,  and  amount  of  administrative 
training.  Urban  principals  were  older  (median  ages:  50*5 
and  43.5  years,  respectively)  and  more  experienced  (median 
years  teaching  experience:  29.5  and  15.4)  than  rural  prin¬ 
cipals.  Among  rural  principals,  holders  of  education  degrees 
(46.5%)  outnumbered  those  who  held  arts  degrees  (6.5%). 

Arts  degrees  (21.0%)  and  education  degrees  (26.6%)  were 
almost  equally  common  among  city  principals.  Training  in 
elementary  education  was  more  common  among  urban  principals 
(27.3%)  than  it  was  among  rural  principals  (4*0%).  Urban 
principals  had  served  more  and  longer  vice-principalships 
than  their  rural  counterparts  (7# *4%  of  urban  principals 
served  as  vice-principal  for  a  median  of  3.1  years,  50.7% 
of  rural  principals  served  as  vice-principal  for  a  median  of 
2.4  years ) . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  PURPOSES  OF  STUDY 


This  study  was  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  provide: 

A.  A  description  of  the  personal  characteristics  and 
professional  qualifications  of  the  principals  of 
Alberta’s  larger  schools,  including  principals  from 
all  types  of  administrative  units. 

B.  A  comparison  of  rural  and  urban  principals  on  the 
basis  of  personal  characteristics  and  professional 
qualifications . 

It  sought  answers  to  two  series  of  questions: 

A.  In  195&,  what  were  the  personal  characteristics  and 
professional  qualifications  of  the  principals  of 
Alberta’s  larger  schools? 

1.  How  were  principals  distributed  according  to  age? 

2.  What  proportion  of  principals  were  males  and  what 
proportion  were  females? 

3.  How  were  principals  distributed  according  to  marital 
status? 

What  was  the  extent  of  principals’  teacher  training 
and  where  was  teacher  training  received?  What 
were  principals  most  adequately  prepared  to  teach? 

What  was  the  extent  of  principals’  teaching 
experience  and  where  was  teaching  experience 
gained? 

6.  What  numbers  of  credit  and  non-credit  courses  in 
educational  administration  had  principals  completed? 

7.  What  amounts  of  administrative  experience  had 
principals  gained  in  various  posts  and  in  various 
locales? 
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B.  To  what  extent  were  the  personal  characteristics  and 

professional  qualifications  of  the  principals  of 

larger  rural  schools  similar  to  or  different  than 

those  of  principals  in  larger  urban  schools? 

1.  Were  the  distributions  of  male  and  female 
principals  equal  for  rural  and  urban  systems? 

2.  Were  distributions  according  to  age  equal  for 
rural  and  urban  principals? 

3.  Were  distributions  according  to  marital  status 
equal  for  rural  and  urban  principals? 

4.  Were  distributions  according  to  extent,  source 
and  area  of  teacher  training  equal  for  rural  and 
urban  principals? 

5.  Were  distributions  according  to  total  teaching 
experience  and  experience  in  present  district 
equal  for  rural  and  urban  principals? 

6.  Were  distributions  according  to  completed  credit 
and  non-credit  courses  in  educational  admini¬ 
stration  equal  for  rural  and  urban  principals? 

7.  Were  distributions  according  to  administrative 
experience  in  various  posts  and  in  various 
locales  equal  for  rural  and  urban  principals? 


Importance  of  Study 


Education  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  keys  to  indi¬ 
vidual  effectiveness  and  to  national  might.  Thus  it  has  a 
major  role  to  play  in  preserving  the  ideals  upon  which  our 
society  is  based.  As  a  result,  both  rural  and  urban  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  society  demand  continuously  improving  educat¬ 
ional  services.  They  demand  that  schools  be  both 
educationally  adequate  and  economically  efficient.^ 


D.  L.  Tompkins,  Reorganization  of  School  Districts 
Berkley:  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  University  of 

California,  1951,  p.  VII. 
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Educational  adequacy  and  economic  efficiency,  then, 
are  the  ideals  which  our  systems  of  education  must  strive  to 
achieve.  School  systems  have  tried  to  meet  the  demand  for 
educational  adequacy  by  instituting  diversified  programs  of 
instruction.  It  has  been  found,  though,  that  to  be  economic¬ 
ally  efficient,  such  programs  must  be  offered  to  large  bodies 
of  students.  Hence,  we  have  witnessed  the  emergence  of  large 
centralized  schools  and  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  the  number 
of  small  schools.  Whether  schools  be  rural  or  urban,  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary,  increased  size  seems  to  be  their  common 
trait . 

The  importance  of  school  principals.  Increases  in  the 
size  of  schools  have  been  paralleled  by  increases  in  the 
importance  of  school  principals.  In  the  first  place,  larger 
schools  have  meant  increased  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  coordination  and  supervision  of  programs,  staff,  and 
facilities.  Second,  they  have  afforded  principals  the  scope 
necessary  for  exercising  more  creative  leadership.  By 
virtue  of  the  responsibilities  they  discharge  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  they  provide,  principals  have  become  key  personnel  in 
their  school  systems  and  in  society.  As  such  they  are 
worthy  subjects  for  study. 

The  importance  of  personal  characteristics  and  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications.  In  this  study,  the  writer  chose 
to  describe  principals 1  personal  characteristics  and  profes- 
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sional  qualifications.  This  choice  was  made  with  full  real¬ 
ization  that  there  were  many  other  qualities  which  could  have 

been  investigated.  Principals1  psychological,  physical  and 

2 

social  qualities  have  been  the  subjects  of  many  studies. 
Doubtlessly,  the  writer  could  have  conducted  further  research 
in  one  of  these  areas.  However,  a  comprehensive  description 
of  personal  characteristics  and  professional  qualifications 
seemed  much  more  practical.  These  aspects  are  given 
practical  consideration  when  boards  hire  principals,  when 
applicants  prepare  themselves  for  the  position  or  when 
various  sub-publics  consider  the  principals  of  our  schools. 

The  need  to  compare  rural  and  urban  principals.  Part 

of  this  study  was  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  rural  and 

urban  principals  might  have  dissimilar  qualifications. 

Support  for  this  belief  was  found  in  studies  of  the  teacher 

force  from  which  principals  are  drawn.  MacArthur  and 

Lindsteat  showed  that  the  personal  characteristics  and 

professional  qualifications  of  rural  and  urban  teachers  vary 
3 

considerably.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  similar 

2 

See  Bibliography. 

•^R.  S.  MacArthur  and  S.  A.  Lindstedt,  The  Alberta 
Teaching  Force  in  1957-5&:  Monograph  in  Education  No.  3, 

The  Alberta  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Research, 

U.  of  A. ,  I960. 
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differences  might  exist  between  groups  of  rural  and  urban 
principals . 

Usefulness  of  findings.  The  findings  of  this  study 
should  prove  useful  to: 

1.  current  principals  and  candidates  for  the 
principalship 

2.  those  charged  with  the  identification, 
selection,  and  placement  of  principals 

3.  those  concerned  with  the  training  of 
principals,  including  trainees  themselves 

4.  educational  critics  and  historians 

5.  teachers  and  the  general  public 

II.  LIMITATIONS  OF  STUDY 

The  population  under  study  included  only  principals 
of  Alberta  schools.  It  was  limited  to  Alberta  principals 
because  this  group  was  of  most  concern  to  the  writer  and 
because  raw  data  relative  to  Alberta  principals  were 
available . 

Exclusion  of  Principals  of  Small  Schools 

A  lower  limit  was  placed  on  school  size  because  the 
principals  of  smaller  schools  have  lesser  responsibilities 
and  narrower  scope  for  exercising  leadership.  This  limit 
was  established  at  nine  or  more  teachers  for  a  combination 
of  reasons.  First,  schools  of  this  size  are  considered 
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large  enough  to  require  vice  or  assistant  principals.^1 
Second,  this  division  paralleled  the  organization  of  data 
from  which  part  of  the  report  was  to  be  written. 

III.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

In  the  report  that  follows,  certain  terms  are  used  in 
a  manner  which  requires  definition. 

Personal  Characteristics 

Personal  characteristics  include  age,  sex,  and  marital 

status. 

Professional  Qualifications 

Professional  qualifications  include  teacher  training, 
teaching  experience,  administrative  training  and  administra¬ 
tive  experience. 

Teacher  training  means  ’’Total  Academic  and  Professional 

5 

Preparation  Beyond  High  School”  completed  prior  to  May,  195$ « 

Teaching  experience  means  ’’Total  Number  of  School 
Years  of  Full-time  Teaching  Including  the  School  Year  1957- 


^Actually,  schools  with  eight  or  more  teachers  must 
have  vice  or  assistant  principals.  ’’School  Act  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta”  (195$  Revised)  Chapter  297,  Section 
370,  Subsection  2,  p.  125. 

5 

'Alberta  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  Senator 
Donald  Cameron,  Chairman,  ’’Survey  of  Alberta  Teacher  Force: 
Individual  Teacher’s  Reports”  (unpublished,  195$)  Question 
15.  (See  Appendix  A.) 
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1953". 


Administrative  training  means  the  number  of  credit  or 
non-credit  courses  in  educational  administration  completed 

n 

prior  to  May,  195$.  Credit  courses  are  those  for  which 
university  or  salary  credits  are  held.  Non-credit  courses 
include  conferences  or  institutes  which  lasted  ten  or  more 
days  but  which  did  not  qualify  the  participants  for 
university  or  salary  credits. 


Administrative  experience  means  the  number  of  school 
years  including  1957-195$  served  as  Department  Head,  Vice- 
or  Assistant  Principal,  Principal,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
or  Superintendent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  teacher  training  and  admin¬ 
istrative  training  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Accredited 
administration  courses  would  fall  in  the  classification  of 
’academic  and  professional  preparation  beyond  high  school*. 

Similarly,  teaching  experience  and  administrative 
experience  naturally  overlap.  Most  administrative  experience 
was  gained  simultaneously  with  or  counted  as  teaching 
experience. 


^Ibid. ,  question  44. 

7 

Paraphrased  from  supplementary  questionnaire  pre 
pared  by  the  writer.  (See  Appendix  B, ) 

^Ibid. 
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Rural  Principals 


Rural  principals  are  those  whose  schools  are  in 
communities  for  which  the  school  administrative  unit  is  a 
county  or  school  division.  Town  and  village  districts  and 
rural  separate  districts  are  not  included. 

Urban  Principals 

Urban  principals  are  those  whose  schools  are  in 
communities  for  which  the  school  administrative  unit  is  a 
city  public  district.  City  separate  districts  are  not 
included. 

Type  of  School 

Type  of  school  is  determined  by  the  grade  levels 
organized  under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  principal. 

Size  of  School  Staff 

Size  of  school  staff  means  the  number  of  teachers  in 

10 

the  school,  including  the  principal. 

IV.  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 
At  least  in  part,  this  study  was  carried  out  because 

q 

Alberta  Royal  Commission,  op.  cit. ,  Question  9* 
10Ibid. .  p.  7. 
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of  the  lack  of  previous  investigations  into  the  personal 
characteristics  and  professional  qualifications  of  Alberta 
principals.  Only  one  other  such  study  could  be  located  by 
the  writer. 


The  A.  T.  A.  Study  of  Alberta  Principals 


The  Alberta  Teachers1  Association  produced  a  "1957 
Report  on  Administration  and  Supervision" 

This  report  was  based  on  responses  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  principals  of  all  Alberta  schools  and  returned  by 
603  of  them.  Among  other  things,  the  questionnaire  sought 
to  determine  the  principals’  teacher  training,  teaching 
experience,  and  administrative  experience.  Of  305  principals 
in  schools  having  nine  or  more  rooms: 

1.  Two  hundred  forty-six  {$0.7%)  had  four 
or  more  years  of  teacher  training. 

2.  Only  fifteen  (5%)  had  five  or  fewer  years 
of  teaching  experience.  One  hundred  fifty- 
three  (50%)  had  20  or  more  years  of  teaching 
experience . 

3.  One  hundred  thirty-two  (43.3%)  had  no 
experience  as  vice-principal. 

4.  One  hundred  two  (33.1%)  had  6  to  10  years 
experience  as  principal. 

A  study  much  more  comprehensive  than  that  completed 
by  the  A.  T.  A.  has  been  done  on  British  Columbia  principals. 


■^Alberta  Teachers’  Association  "1957  Report  on 
Administration  and  Supervision"  (mimeographed). 
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The  Obrien  Study  of  British  Columbia  Principals 

The  study,  by  P.  A.  O’Brien^  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  in  1959,  provided  a  complete  description 
of  British  Columbia  principals  and  vice-principals. 

It  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Columbia  Royal  Commission  on  Education.  Five  hundred 
principals  and  two  hundred  forty-two  vice-principals  res¬ 
ponded  to  a  60-item  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  sought 
information  on  the  nature  of  the  respondents  position, 
working  conditions,  qualifications,  etc.  Respondents  were 
broken  into  groups  according  to  type  of  school  (elementary 
or  secondary),  size  of  school,  (limited  to  schools  of  over 
150  students)  and  size  of  community. 

The  O’Brien  findings  relative  to  principals’  personal 
and  professional  qualifications  are  outlined  below. 

Age  of  British  Columbia  Principals.  British  Columbia 
principals  had  a  median  age  of  45.5  years.  Median  ages  of 
various  sub-groups  ranged  from  3$.?  years  for  principals  of 
rural  schools  to  55.6  years  for  principals  of  urban  schools 
25  rooms  or  over.  O’Brien  reached  the  conclusion  that 
principals  of  large  secondary  schools  in  large  communities 
were  the  oldest. 

"^P.  A.  O’Brien,  ”A  Survey  of  the  Positions  of  the 
Principal  and  Vice-Principal  in  British  Columbia  Schools”, 
(unpublished  Master’s  thesis),  The  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  1959. 
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Training  of  British  Columbia  Principals.  Sixty-seven 
per  cent  of  British  Columbia  principals  held  university 
degrees.  Eight  per  cent  of  these  were  post-graduate  degrees. 
Eighty-six  per  cent  of  them  were  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Degrees  were  held  by  99%  of  secondary 
principals;  52%  of  elementary  principals;  9&%>  of  principals 
in  schools  of  25  rooms  or  larger,  and  by  60%>  of  principals 
in  schools  of  less  than  25  rooms. 

Summer  session  attendance  of  British  Columbia  prin¬ 
cipals  .  The  most  popular  and  (in  the  opinion  of  those  taking 
them)  the  most  valuable  courses  attended  by  British  Columbia 
principals  were  those  on  educational  administration.  Subject 
matter  courses  were  deemed  to  be  of  least  value  to  a  principal 
in  discharging  his  duties. 

Major  subject  field  of  British  Columbia  principals. 

The  major  fields  of  preparation  for  British  Columbia 
principals  were  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Geography  and 
Science--in  that  order. 

Experience  of  British  Columbia  principals  before  pro¬ 
motion.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  British  Columbia  principals 
were  promoted  from  teaching  positions  within  their  own 
district.  No  person  from  outside  the  system  had  been 
appointed  to  the  principalship  of  a  large,  urban  secondary 
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All  principals  had  an  average  of  8,9  years  experience 
before  promotion.  This  average  included  15.9  years  for 
principals  of  large  urban  schools  and  6.3  years  for  rural 
principals.  Principals  of  schools  larger  than  25  rooms  had 
11.4  years  experience  before  promotion.  Principals  of  smaller 
schools  had  7.1  years.  Elementary  principals  had  10.6  years 
and  secondary  principals  8,8  years  experience  before  pro¬ 
motion. 

British  Columbia  principals'  experience  as  vice¬ 
principals  .  Only  19%  of  British  Columbia  principals  had 
four  or  more  years  experience  as  vice-principal.  The  average 
for  all  principals  was  3.6  years.  Principals  of  large  schools 
had  5.9  years;  small-school  principals  had  2.1  years.  The 
larger  the  community,  the  greater  the  experience  as  vice¬ 
principal.  Secondary  school  principals  had  slightly  greater 
experience  as  vice-principal  than  elementary  principals. 

British  Columbia  principals 1  experience  as  principal,, 
British  Columbia  principals  had  served  as  principal  for  an 
average  of  9.9  years.  Averages  for  sub-groups  were  13.5 
years  for  principals  of  25  rooms  or  over;  7.4  years  for 
principals  of  under  25  rooms;  11. 8  years  for  urban  principals; 
6.5  years  for  rural  principals;  10.2  for  secondary  principals; 
and  9.9  years  for  elementary  principals. 
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V.  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Most  of  the  raw  data  for  this  study  were  collected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cameron  Royal  Commission  on 
Education.  These  data  were  supplemented  with  information 
collected  by  the  writer. 

The  Cameron  Commission  Questionnaire 

In  May  of  195&,  the  Cameron  Royal  Commission  on 
Education  was  at  work  in  Alberta.  The  commission  circulated 
a  53-item  questionnaire  entitled  "Survey  of  Alberta  Teacher 
Force:  Individual  Teachers1  Report".  J 

This  survey  gleaned  pertinent  information  on  the 
personal  and  professional  background  of  teachers  and  principals. 
It  gained  a  99*2%  response.  Returns  were  filed  on  I.B.M. 
punch  cards  to  facilitate  tabulation  of  data. 

Commission  material  used  in  this  study.  By  May,  1961 
only  portions  of  these  data  had  been  processed  and  reported 
upon.  Part  of  the  remaining  material  became  the  chief 
source  of  data  for  this  study.  Raw  data  on  five  of  the 
seven  qualifications  described  in  this  report  were  avail¬ 
able  in  the  commission^  punch-card  file.  This  file 
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See  Appendix  A 
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contained  information  on  principals’: 

1.  Age  (51)U 

2.  Sex  (53) 

3.  Marital  Status  (52) 

4.  Teacher  Training  (15.  16) 

5.  Teaching  Experience  (41,  42) 

Size  of  population  determined.  The  9,42$  cases  in 

the  Commission’s  punch-card  file  were  sorted  to  isolate  the 

15 

cards  of  teaching  principals  and  non-teaching  principals. 

Once  isolated,  this  group  of  cards  was  further  reduced  to 
include  only  cards  for  principals  of  schools  having  nine 
or  more  teachers.  There  were  431  such  cards. 

The  Supplementary  Questionnaire 

17 

A  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  writer  was  circul¬ 
ated  to  acquire  data  on  principals’: 

6„  Administrative  Training 
7.  Administrative  Experience 

Its  purpose.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  gather 


^Numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the  question  or  questions 
on  the  Cameron  Commission  questionnaire  which  solicited  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  each  topic.  See  Appendix  A. 

15 

By  sorting  responses  to  Question  1  of  the  Cameron 
Commission  Questionnaire.  See  Appendix  A. 

1  L 

°By  sorting  responses  to  Question  9  of  the  Cameron 
Commission  Questionnaire.  See  Appendix  A. 

17 


See  Appendix  B 
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information  that  would  parallel  and  supplement  the  Cameron 
Commission  data.  Accordingly,  it  sought  answers  relative 
to  the  respondents’  administrative  training  and  experience 
as  of  May,  195$,  when  the  Commission  data  had  been  collected. 

Its  circulation  and  responses.  These  answers  were  to 
be  provided  by  the  431  principals  for  whom  some  data  were 
already  available.  However,  due  to  a  three-year  time  lapse 
between  use  of  the  Commission  questionnaire  and  the  supple¬ 
mentary  questionnaire,  locating  the  original  respondents 
presented  a  problem.  A  search  of  the  School  Opening  Reports 
for  the  year  1961  located  396,  (91.6%)  of  the  431  original 
respondents . 

Enquiries  revealed  that  most  of  those  who  could  not 
be  located  had  retired,  died  or  left  the  province.  Quest¬ 
ionnaires  were  sent  to  the  396  who  could  be  traced.  Three 
hundred  thirty-one  ($3.6%)  of  the  396  were  returned  in  time 
to  be  used  in  the  study.  Thus,  supplementary  data  were 
available  for  331  (79.$%)  of  the  431  principals  in  schools 
of  nine  or  more  teachers. 

VI.  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

Responses  to  the  supplementary  questionnaire  were 
added  to  the  I.B.M.  cards  for  each  principal.  Cards  were 
then  sorted  to  determine  the  number  of  principals  in  each 
category  of  the  various  qualifications  under  study.  For 
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example,  one  sorting  determined  the  number  of  principals  in 
each  category  of  age.  Percentages  and  medians  were  calculated. 
Tables  were  prepared  and  this  report  written. 

These  procedures  were  carried  out  first  with  the  total 
deck  of  cards,  resulting  in  a  description  of  all  Alberta 
principals  in  schools  having  nine  or  more  teachers.  For 
this  description,  data  were  processed  on  the  sex,  age, 
marital  status,  teacher  training,  and  teaching  experience  of 
431  principals  (99.2%  of  total)  and  on  the  administrative 
training  and  experience  of  331  principals  (76.8%  of  total). 

The  cards  were  then  sorted  to  isolate  rural  and  urban 
1$ 

principals.  These  two  sub-decks  were  processed  separately 
to  permit  descriptions  of  each  group.  Data  on  five  qualifi¬ 
cations  were  available  for  all  203  rural  principals  and  135 
urban  principals.  Data  on  administrative  training  and 
administrative  experience  were  available  for  I64  rural 
principals  and  102  urban  principals. 

VII.  ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT 

Chapter  I 

The  report  of  this  study  has  been  organized  into  four 
chapters.  The  present  chapter  (Chapter  I)  defines  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study,  sets  its  limitations,  and  defines  certain 


1  d 

By  sorting  responses  to  Question  II  of  the  Cameron 
Questionnaire.  See  Appendix  A. 
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terms.  It  also  reviews  two  related  studies,  outlines  sources 
and  treatment  of  data,  and  previews  the  organization  of  the 
report . 

Chapter  II 

Chapter  II  describes  the  personal  characteristics  and 
professional  qualifications  of  principals  in  Alberta  schools 
of  nine  or  more  teachers.  It  fulfills  one  purpose  of  the 
study  by  answering  the  series  of  questions  raised  on  page 
one.  Chapter  II  concludes  with  a  factual  summary 0  No  infer¬ 
ences  are  drawn  nor  conclusions  reached. 

Chapter  III 

Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  rural  and 
urban  principals  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  character¬ 
istics  and  professional  qualifications.  The  chapter 
provides  answers  to  the  second  series  of  questions,  those 
which  appear  on  page  two.  As  with  the  previous  chapter, 
Chapter  III  concludes  with  a  factual  summary. 

Chapter  IV 

Chapter  IV  concludes  the  report.  It  attempts  to 
interpret  and  explain  pertinent  findings  of  Chapters  II 
and  III.  Chapter  IV  concludes  the  report  with  recommend¬ 
ations  for  further  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  LARGER  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 

Chapter  II  contains  a  description  of  the  personal 
characteristics  and  professional  qualifications  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  Alberta’s  larger  schools.  The  population  reported 
upon  in  this  chapter  includes  principals  from  all  types  of 
administrative  units,  urban  and  rural,  public  and  separate. 

I.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS 

ACCORDING  TO  SEX 

In  195S,  there  were  431  Alberta  principals  whose  schools 
had  nine  or  more  teachers.  Of  this  number,  382  {88,7%)  were 
men  and  49  (11.3%)  were  women. 

II.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS 

ACCORDING  TO  AGE 

Principals  of  Alberta’s  larger  schools  had  a  median 
age  of  45.4  years.  Figure  I  shows  that  principals’  ages 
had  a  platykurtic  normal  distribution. 
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Percentage 

of 

Principals 


40 


25  or  30-39  40-49  50-59  60  or 

below  above 


Age  in  years 


FIGURE  I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS 
ACCORDING  TO  AGE,  195# 


Distribution  According  to  Age  and  Sex 


The  median  age  of  male  principals  was  2.5  years  less 


than  that  of  female  principals.  Table  I  shows  median  ages 
of  45.1  years  and  47.6  years  for  male  and  female  principals, 
respectively. 
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TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX  AND  AGE,  195# 


Age  in  Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

$ 

Number 

Per  cent 

Under  21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21  to  25 

1 

.3 

0 

0 

1 

.2 

26  to  30 

29 

7.6 

1 

2.0 

30 

6.9 

31  to  35 

52 

13.6 

1 

2.0 

53 

12.3 

36  to  40 

47 

12.3 

7 

14.3 

54 

12.5 

41  to  45 

68 

15.8 

11 

22.4 

79 

18.3 

46  to  55 

137 

35.9 

21 

42.8 

158 

36.6 

56  to  65 

47 

12.3 

8 

16.4 

55 

13.0 

Over  65 

1 

.3 

0 

0 

1 

.2 

Total 

382 

100% 

49 

100% 

431 

100% 

Medians 

45.1 

years 

47. 

6  years 

45 

.4  years 

III.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS 
ACCORDING  TO  MARITAL  STATUS 

Three  hundred  forty-three  (79.6%)  principals  were 
married.  Seventy-two  (16.7%)  were  single.  Twelve  (2.8%) 
were  widowed,  divorced  or  separated,  and  four  (1.0%)  did 
not  divulge  their  marital  status. 

Distribution  According  to  Marital  Status  and  Sex 


Forty  (55.5%)  of  the  72  single  principals  were  female 
and  32  (44.5%)  were  male.  The  forty  female  principals  who 
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were  single  comprised  81. 6%  of  the  force  of  female  principals. 
There  were  six  married  females  and  337  married  males  in  the 
principalship.  Three  female  and  nine  male  principals  were 
widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 

Distribution  According  to  Marital  Status  and  Age 

Median  ages  of  principals  according  to  marital  status 
were  44.0  years  for  single  principals;  45.4  years  for  married 
principals  and  50.5  years  for  principals  who  were  widowed, 
divorced  or  separated. 

IV.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS 
ACCORDING  TO  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Distribution  According  to  Years  of  Training  Beyond  High  School 

Three  hundred  thirty-eight  (79.4%)  of  the  principals 
of  Alberta’s  larger  schools  had  four  or  more  years  of 
academic  and  professional  training  beyond  high  school. 
Principals’  median  training  was  4.4  years,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  II . 
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TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
TRAINING  BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL,  195# 


Number 

Per  cent 

Less  than  1  year 

3 

.7 

1  year 

2? 

6,3 

2  years 

30 

6.9 

3  years 

29 

6.7 

4  years 

147 

34.3 

5  years 

105 

24.3 

6  or  more  years 

S6 

19.9 

rejects 

4 

.9 

Total  431  100$ 


Median 


4.4  years 


Years  of  training  beyond  high  school  and  sex.  Male 
and  female  principals  had  medians  of  4.4  and  3*8  years  of 
training,  respectively. 

Years  of  training  beyond  high  school  and  age.  Train¬ 
ing  beyond  high  school  for  various  age  groups  of  principals 
ranged  from  a  low  median  of  4.0  years  for  the  26  to  30  age 
group  to  a  high  median  of  4*6  years  for  those  principals  who 
were  36  to  40  years  of  age. 

Distribution  According  to  Highest  Degree  Held 


The  Bachelor  of  Education  was  the  highest  degree  held 
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by  159  (35.2%)  of  Alberta  principals.  There  were  $1  (17,9%) 
who  held  no  degree.  Sixty-one  (13.5%)  principals  held  a 
B.A.;  64  (14.2%)  had  two  or  more  bachelor  degrees;  23  (5.1%) 
had  a  B.Sc.;  and  54  (11.9%)  had  a  M.Ed.,  M.A.  or  M.Sc. 
degree.  These  figures  are  shown  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING 
TO  HIGHEST  DEGREE  HELD,  195# 


Degree 

Number 

Per  cent 

No  degree 

Si 

17.9 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

61 

13.5 

Bachelor  of  Science 

23 

5.1 

Bachelor  of  Education 

159 

35.2 

2  or  more  Bachelor  degrees 

64 

14.2 

Master  of  Arts 

22 

4.9 

Master  of  Science 

2 

.4 

Master  of  Education 

30 

6.6 

Other 

5 

1.1 

Rejects 

4 

.9 

Total 

451- 

100% 

*These  increased  totals  are  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  multiple  responses  to  the  question, 
"What  is  the  HIGHEST  UNIVERSITY  DEGREE  you 
hold?" 


Distribution  According  to  Area  of  Most  Adequate  Teacher 

Training 


The  majority  of  Alberta  principals  ($2.2%)  were  best 


prepared  to  teach  secondary  grades.  Table  IV  shows  that 
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42.5%  of  Alberta  principals  had  a  Mathematics-Science  back¬ 
ground.  This  compares  with  28.3 %  whose  major  preparation 
was  in  English-Social  Studies.  Only  13.2%  were  most 
adequately  prepared  to  teach  elementary  grades. 


TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
AREAS  OF  MOST  ADEQUATE  PREPARATION,  1958 


Principals 

No.  Per  cent 

English-Social  Studies 

122 

28.3 

Math-Science 

183 

42.5 

Foreign  Languages 

22 

5.1 

Fine  Arts 

5 

1.2 

Physical  Education 

14 

3.3 

Industrial  Arts  or  Home  Ec. 

2 

.5 

Commercial  Subjects 

6 

1.3 

Grades  I,  II,  III 

2 

.5 

Grades  IV,  V,  VI 

55 

12.7 

Others  and  Rejects 

20 

4.6 

Total 

431 

100% 

Distribution  According  to  Where  Teacher  Training  Received 

Table  V  shows  that  65.6%  of  Alberta  principals  took 
all  of  their  teacher  training  in  Alberta.  Another  18.5% 
took  most  of  their  training  in  this  province. 
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TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
WHERE  TEACHER  TRAINING  RECEIVED,  195# 


Principals 

No.  Per  cent 

All  in  Alberta 

283 

65 .6 

Most  in  Alberta 

80 

18.5 

Most  in  Saskatchewan 

24 

5.5 

Most  in  Ontario 

9 

2.2 

Elsewhere  in  Canada 

16 

3.7 

United  Kingdom 

5 

1.1 

United  States 

10 

2.3 

Europe 

1 

.2 

Elsewhere 

1 

.2 

Not  known 

3 

.7 

Total 

431 

100% 

V.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO 
TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


Distribution  According  to  Total  Teaching  Experience 

Alberta  principals  had  a  median  of  21 0 2  years  exper- 
ience,  including  simultaneously-gained  teaching  and  admini¬ 
strative  experience*  Principals  with  less  than  five  years 
experience  comprised  1.3 %  of  the  principal  force.  The 
distribution  of  principals  according  to  total  experience  is 


shown  in  Table  VI . 
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TABLE  VI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
TOTAL  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE,  195# 


Total  Years  of  Experience  Principals 

No.  Per  cent 


1  year 

0 

0 

2  years 

2 

.4 

3  to  4  years 

4 

.9 

5  to  9  years 

60 

13.9 

10  to  14  years 

69 

16.0 

15  to  19  years 

58 

13.4 

20  to  24  years 

65 

15.1 

25  to  34  years 

133 

30.1 

35  or  over 

34 

7.9 

Not  known 

6 

1.3 

Total 

431 

100% 

Median 

21.2 

years 

Total  teaching;  experience  and  sex.  The  median  years 
experience  of  male  and  female  principals  were  20.9  years  and 
25.2  years,  respectively.  Thus,  female  principals  had  a 
median  of  4 .3  years  more  experience  than  their  male  counter¬ 
parts  . 


Total  teaching  experience  and  age.  Teaching  experience 
of  principals  of  various  age  categories  included  medians  of 
2.0  years  for  principals  who  were  21  to  25  years  of  age; 

12.3  years  for  the  36  to  40  age  group;  and  more  than  34  years 
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for  principals  older  than  56  years.  There  was  a  high  positive 
correlation  between  age  and  experience. 

Distribution  According  to  Teaching  Experience  in  Present 

System 


Table  VII  shows  that  principals  had  spent  a  median 
time  of  11.4  years  with  the  systems  in  which  they  were 
employed.  Eighty-four  (19.5%)  principals  had  served  their 
present  systems  for  four  years  or  less. 


TABLE  VII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  THEIR  SYSTEM,  195& 


Principals 

No.  Per  cent 

1  year 

21 

4*9 

2  years 

22 

5*1 

3  to  4  years 

41 

9.5 

5  to  9  years 

104 

24.1 

10  to  14  years 

74 

17*2 

15  to  19  years 

55 

12.7 

20  to  24  years 

40 

9.3 

25  to  34  years 

63 

14.6 

35  or  over 

9 

2.1 

rejects 

2 

.5 

Total 

431 

100% 

Median 

11.4 

years 
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Distribution  According;  to  Number  of  Systems  in  Which  Teaching 

Experience  Gained 

Two  hundred  thirty  (54*2%)  principals  had  served  in 
one,  two  or  three  systems.  One  hundred  ninety-four  (45.#%) 
had  served  in  four,  five  or  six  systems.  The  median  number 
of  systems  served  was  3.3  systems.  These  figures  are  shown 
in  Table  VIII. 


TABLE  VIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
NUMBER  OF  SYSTEMS  IN  WHICH 
THEY  HAVE  SERVED,  1958 


No.  of  systems 

No .  of 
Principals 

Per  cent  of 
Principals 

One 

48 

11.1 

Two 

92 

21.3 

Three 

90 

20.9 

Four 

76 

17.6 

Five 

50 

11.6 

Six 

68 

15.8 

Rejects 

7 

1.6 

Total 

431 

100% 

VI.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE  TRAINING 

The  reader  should  recall  that  data  on  principals' 
administrative  training  and  experience  is  reported  for  only 
331  principals. 
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Distribution  According  to  Credit  Courses  in  Educational  Admin¬ 

istration 

Table  IX  shows  that  one  hundred  sixty-five  (50.1$) 
principals  had  taken  no  credit  courses  or  only  one  credit 
course  in  Educational  Administration.  The  median  number  of 
credit  courses  completed  by  all  principals  was  1.5  courses. 

TABLE  IX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALBERTA  PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS 
HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
CREDIT  COURSES  IN  ADMINISTRATION,  1953 


Credit  Courses  in  Principals 

Administration  No.  Per  cent 


zero 

91 

27.5 

one 

75 

22.6 

two 

71 

21.4 

three 

33 

10.0 

four 

23 

6.3 

five 

10 

3.0 

six 

14 

4.2 

seven 

2 

.6 

eight  or  more 

12 

3.6 

Total 

331 

100$ 

Median 

1.5 

courses 

Credit  courses  in  educational  administration  and  sex. 
Male  principals  had  completed  a  median  of  1.7  credit  courses 
in  educational  administration,  while  the  median  for  female 
principals  was  .9  courses. 
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Credit  courses  in  educational  administration  and  age. 
Principals  in  the  age  range  36  to  40  years  had  completed  a 
median  of  1.#  credit  courses  in  educational  administration. 
Principals  in  all  other  age  ranges  had  completed  fewer,  with 
no  group  median  below  1.2  courses. 

Where  credit  courses  taken.  One  hundred  thirty 
(39.3%)  principals  took  their  administration  courses  at  the 
University  of  Alberta.  Another  51  (15.5%)  took  them  at 
Normal  School;  22  (6.6%)  elsewhere  in  Canada;  and  23  (6.9%) 
in  the  United  States. 

Distribution  According  to  Non-Credit  Courses  in  Administration 

Nearly  half  (49.2%)  of  Alberta  principals  had  never 
attended  non-credit  courses  on  educational  administration 
that  lasted  10  or  more  days.  Another  33.5%  had  attended 
only  one  such  course;  9.4%  had  attended  two;  and  7.9%  had 
attended  three  or  more. 

VII.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE 

Distribution  According  to  Administrative  Experience  in 

Various  Posts 

Table  X  shows  the  experience  of  Alberta  principals  in 
various  posts.  Nineteen  (6.7%)  principals  had  served  as 
department  heads.  Three  principals  (.9%)  had  served  as 
assistant  superintendent  and  two  (.6%)  as  superintendent. 
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TABLE  X 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS  HAVING 
NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE  IN  VARIOUS  POSTS, 

1953 


No .  of 

Years 

Experience 

As 

Dept. 

Head 

As 

Vice- 

Prin. 

As 

Prin. 

As 

Ass’t. 
Sup 1 1 . 

As 

Sup 

Tt. 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

0  years 

312  94.3 

143 

43.2 

7 

2.2 

328  99.1 

329 

99.4 

1  year 

3  .9 

42 

12.7 

17 

5.2 

1  .3 

0 

0 

2  years 

1  .3 

49 

14.3 

20 

6.0 

0  0 

2 

.6 

3  to  4 

3  .9 

40 

12.1 

52 

15.7 

0  0 

0 

0 

5  to  9 

5  1.5 

41 

12.4 

92 

27.3 

1  .3 

0 

0 

10  to  14 

1  .3 

5 

1.5 

71 

21.4 

1  .3 

0 

0 

15  or  more 

6  l.g 

10 

3.0 

72 

21.7 

0  0 

0 

0 

Rejects 

0  .0 

1 

.3 

0 

.0 

0  0 

0 

0 

Total 

331  100% 

331  100%  331 

100% 

331  100% 

331  100% 

Medians 

0  years 

.9  years 

3.3 

years 

0  years 

0  years 

Experience  as  vice-principal .  One  hundred  forty-three 
(4 3.2$)  principals  had  no  experience  as  vice-principal. 

Those  who  had  "worked  through  the  ranks"  spent  a  median  time 
of  2.6  years  as  vice-principal. 

Experience  as  principal.  Alberta  principals  had 
spent  a  median  of  3.3  years  in  the  principalship.  Ninety- 
one  (29.1%)  principals  had  spent  less  than  five  years  in 
the  principalship. 
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Distribution  According  to  Administrative  Experience  in 


Various  Locales 

Table  XI  shows  where  principals  gained  their  experience. 
They  had  been  administrators  in  Alberta  for  a  median  of  9.2 
years,  in  their  present  districts  for  a  median  of  6.6  years, 
and  in  their  present  schools  for  a  median  of  4.0  years. 


Experience  in  Alberta  and  sex.  Male  principals  had 
gained  10.0  years  experience  as  administrators  in  Alberta 
schools.  The  comparable  figures  for  female  principals  was 
9.1  years. 


TABLE  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE 
OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCE  IN  VARIOUS  LOCALITIES,  1958 


Experience 

In 

In 

In 

in  Years 

Alberta 

District 

School 

No.  $ 

No.  $ 

No.  $ 

zero 

28 

8.4 

27 

8.2 

26 

7.8 

one 

6 

1.8 

13 

3.9 

34 

10.3 

two 

7 

2.2 

19 

5.7 

41 

12.4 

three  to  four 

34 

10.2 

65 

19.7 

88 

26.6 

five  to  nine 

96 

29.0 

98 

29.6 

75 

22.6 

ten  to  fourteen 

60 

18.2 

53 

16.0 

35 

10.6 

fifteen  or  more 

100 

30.2 

56 

16.9 

32 

9.7 

Total 

331 

100$ 

331 

100$ 

331 

100$ 

9.2  years  6.6  years  4.0  years 


Median 
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VIII.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  II 

Chapter  II  has  presented  a  factual  outline  of 
personal  characteristics  and  professional  qualifications 
of  the  195$  force  of  principals  in  larger  Alberta  schools. 
Principals  in  all  types  of  administrative  units  were  des¬ 
cribed. 

Sex 

It  was  revealed  that  $$.7%  of  such  principals  were 

men. 


Principals’  median  age  was  shown  to  be  45*4  years. 

The  median  age  of  male  principals  was  2.5  years  lower  than 
that  of  females. 

Marital  Status 

Married  principals  comprised  79.6%  of  the  force. 

Only  12.3%  of  female  principals  were  married. 

Teacher  Training 

The  median  training  of  Alberta  larger-school  principals 
was  4.4  years.  Some  79.4%  had  four-or-more  years  of  training. 
Female  principals  had  a  median  of  3.$  years  training  while 
males  had  4*4  years.  Principals  in  the  36  to  40  age  group 
had  the  highest  median  training:  4.6  years. 
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Eighty-one  (17.9%)  principals  held  no  university 
degree;  159  (32.2%)  held  a  B.  Ed.  degree;  54  (11.9%)  held 
Master’s  degrees. 

Principals  were  most  adequately  prepared  to  teach 
Mathematic-Science  (42.5%),  Social  Studies-English  (2$. 3%), 
or  elementary  grades  (13.2%) »  Some  &4*1%  took  all  or  most 
of  their  training  in  Alberta. 

Teaching  Experience 

Principals  had  a  median  of  21.2  years  teaching 
experience,  with  only  1.3%  of  the  force  having  less  than 
five  years  experience.  Female  principals  had  a  median  of 
4.3  3^ears  more  experience  than  males.  Median  experience 
increased  for  each  successive  age  group.  Principals  had 
been  employed  in  their  present  systems  for  a  median  of 
11.4  years.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  principals  had  served  in 
more  than  three  systems. 

Administrative  Training 

Some  50.1%  of  principals  had  taken  no  credit  courses 
or  only  one  credit  course  in  educational  administration. 

Male  principals  had  completed  a  median  of  1.7  courses; 
female  principals  a  median  of  .9  courses.  The  36  to  40  age 
group  had  completed  the  most  credit  courses,  a  median  of 
l.B  courses.  The  majority  of  principals  took  their 
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administrative  courses  at  the  University  of  Alberta  or  at 
Normal  School, 

Non-credit  courses  on  Educational  Administration  had 
been  attended  by  50. 5%  of  the  331  principals  for  whom  data 
were  available . 

Administrative  Experience 

Administrative  experience  had  been  gained  in  the  vice- 
principalship  by  155  (56.5%)  principals.  Principals  had 
spent  a  median  of  5.3  years  in  the  principalship.  Principals1 
median  administrative  experience  in  various  locales  was  9.2 
years  in  Alberta;  6.6  3^-ears  in  present  district;  and  4.0 
years  in  present  school. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COMPARISON  OF  ALBERTA’S  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS 

ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

The  current  chapter  outlines  similarities  and  diff¬ 
erences  existing  between  two  groups  of  school  principals. 
Principals  in  rural  counties  and  school  divisions  are  com¬ 
pared  with  principals  in  urban  districts.  The  bases  for 
this  comparison  are  the  principals’  personal  characteristics 
and  professional  qualifications. 

Of  the  431  principals  for  whom  data  were  available, 

203  worked  in  counties  and  divisions,  all  of  which  are  public 
systems.  Another  135  principals  worked  in  city  public 
districts.  The  remaining  93  principals  worked  in  separate 
schools  or  in  town,  village  or  rural  public  systems.  This 
latter  group  was  not  studied. 

Data  on  five  variables  were  available  for  all  of  the 
203  rural  and  135  urban  principals.  Only  I64  rural  and  102 
urban  principals  provided  data  on  their  administrative  train¬ 
ing  and  administrative  experience. 

I.  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF 
RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS 
ACCORDING  TO  SEX 

Of  203  rural  principals,  196  (96.6%)  were  male  and  7 
(3.4%)  were  female.  The  sex  distribution  of  urban  principals 
was  131  (97.0%)  males  and  four  (3.0%)  females. 
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II.  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF 
RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS 
ACCORDING  TO  AGE 


Table  XII  shows  the  median  age  of  rural  principals 
to  have  been  40.7  years.  Urban  principals  had  a  median  age 
of  50.5  years.  It  can  be  noted  that  rural  principals  were 
well  represented  in  all  but  the  first  and  last  categories  of 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  91. 3$  of  urban  principals  were  in 
the  age  categories  between  41  and  65  years. 


TABLE  XII 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS 
OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE 
TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO  AGE,  1953 


Age  in  years 

Rural 

Urban 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Under  21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21  to  25 

1 

.5 

0 

0 

26  to  30 

22 

10.3 

2 

1.5 

31  to  35 

39 

19.2 

3 

2.2 

36  to  40 

37 

13.2 

6 

4.5 

41  to  45 

41 

20.2 

22 

16.3 

46  to  55 

43 

23.6 

69 

51.1 

56  to  65 

14 

6.9 

33 

24.4 

65  or  over 

1 

.5 

0 

0 

Total 

203 

100$ 

135 

100$ 

Median  Age 

40.7 

years 

50.5 

years 
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Distributions  According  to  Sex  and  Age 

Median  ages  for  rural  male  and  urban  male  principals 
were  40.6  years  and  50.6  years,  respectively.  Rural  female 
principals  had  a  median  age  of  45.5  years,  while  the  median 
age  for  urban  females  was  44.2  years. 

III.  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN 

PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO  MARITAL  STATUS 

Of  the  203  rural  principals  under  study,  24  (11.8$) 
were  single;  172  (84.7$)  were  married;  4  (1.9$)  were  widowed, 
divorced,  or  separated;  and  3  (1.3$)  did  not  divulge  their 
marital  status. 

Six  (4.4$)  urban  principals  were  single;  122  (90.4$) 
were  married;  and  seven  (5.2$)  were  widowed,  divorced  or 
separated. 

IV.  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN 

PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Distributions  According  to  Years  of  Training  Beyond  High 

School 

Rural  principals  had  a  median  of  4.4  years  training 
beyond  high  school.  This  compared  with  a  median  of  4.5 
years  for  urban  principals.  Table  XIII  shows  that  rural 
and  urban  principals  had  similar  representations  in  all 
training  categories  up  to  the  fifth  year.  The  proportion 
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of  urban  principals  with  six  years  training  was  10.2%  greater 
than  the  comparative  proportion  of  rural  principals. 


TABLE  XIII 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  OF  TRAINING  BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1953 


Years  Training 

Rural 

Urban 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Less  than  1  year 

1 

.5 

2 

1.5 

1  year 

7 

3.5 

4 

3.0 

2  years 

12 

5.9 

10 

7.4 

3  years 

15 

7.4 

6 

4.4 

4  years 

75 

36.9 

44 

32.6 

5  years 

53 

23.6 

31 

23.0 

6  years 

35 

17.2 

37 

27.4 

Not  known 

0 

0 

1 

.7 

Total 

203  100% 

135 

100% 

Median 

4.4  years 

4.5 

years 

Distributions  According  to  Where  Training  Received 

Table  XIV  shows  that  77*7%  of  rural  principals  and 
33*7%  of  urban  principals  took  all  or  most  of  their  training 
in  Alberta.  Another  6.4%  and  5.2%,  respectively,  of  these 
groups  took  the  largest  part  of  their  training  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  . 
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TABLE  XIV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
WHERE  TRAINING  RECEIVED,  1958 


Rural  Urban 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

All  in  Alberta 

146 

72.0 

85 

63.0 

Most  in  Alberta 

35 

15.7 

28 

20.7 

Most  in  Saskatchewan 

13 

6.4 

7 

5.2 

Most  in  Ontario 

1 

.5 

4 

3.0 

Elsewhere  in  Canada 

4 

1.9 

4 

3.0 

United  Kingdom 

1 

.5 

1 

.7 

United  States 

4 

1.9 

5 

3.7 

Europe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elsewhere 

1 

.5 

0 

0 

Not  known 

1 

.5 

1 

.7 

Total 

203 

100$ 

135 

100$ 

Distributions  According  to  Highest  Degree  Held 

Rural  principals  included  among  their  number  1 5.8% 
who  held  no  degrees;  6.5$  with  Bachelor  of  Art  degrees; 
46.5$  with  Bachelor  of  Education  degrees;  3.8$  with  Master 
of  Arts  degrees;  and  6,0$  with  Master  of  Education  degrees. 
Urban  principals  included  among  their  number  11.2$  with  no 
degrees;  21.0$  with  B.A.Ts;  26.6$  with  B.Ed.’s;  9.1$  with 
M.A.’s;  and  9.8$  with  M.Ed.fs.  These  and  other  figures 
are  shown  in  Table  XV. 
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TABLE  XV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
HIGHEST  DEGREE  HELD,  1953 


Degree 

Rural 

No.  % 

Urban 

No.  % 

No  degree 

34 

15.3 

16 

11 0  2 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

14 

6.5 

30 

21.0 

Bachelor  of  Science 

11 

5.1 

6 

4.2 

Bachelor  of  Education 

100 

46.5 

33 

26.6 

Two  or  More  Bachelor  Degrees  31 

14*4 

22 

15.4 

Master  of  Arts 

3 

3.3 

13 

9.1 

Master  of  Science 

1 

.5 

1 

.7 

Master  of  Education 

13 

6.0 

14 

9.3 

Other 

3 

1.4 

1 

.7 

Not  known 

0 

0 

2 

1.3 

Total 

215* 

100% 

143* 

100% 

*These  increased 

totals  are  as  the 

result  of  multiple 

responses  to  the  question  MWhat  is 

the  HIGHEST  UNIVERSITY 

DEGREE  you  hold?” 

Distributions  According 

to  Area  of 

Most  Adequate 

Preparation 

Table  XVI  shows  that  rural  principals  were  most  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  to  teach  English-Social  Studies  (30.9%); 
Mathematics-Science  (43.9%);  or  Elementary  grades  (4.0%). 
Areas  in  which  urban  principals  were  most  adequately  prepared 
to  teach  were  English-Social  Studies  (32.2%);  Mathematics- 
Science  (33.6%);  Elementary  grades  (27.3%).  The  difference 
in  the  percentages  of  rural  and  urban  principals  whose  pre- 
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paration  lies  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  is  note¬ 
worthy. 


TABLE  XVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
AREA  OF  MOST  ADEQUATE  PREPARATION,  195S 


Rural 

Urban 

No.  % 

No.  % 

English-Social  Studies 

69 

30.9 

47 

32.2 

Math-Science 

109 

4S.9 

49 

33.6 

Foreign  Languages 

15 

6.7 

2 

1.4 

Fine  Arts 

2 

.9 

0 

0 

Physical  Education 

6 

2.7 

7 

4.3 

Industrial  Arts  or  Home  Ec. 

1 

.5 

1 

.6 

Commercial  Subjects 

3 

1.4 

1 

.6 

Grade  I ,  II ,  III 

0 

0 

1 

.  6 

Grade  IV,  V,  VI 

9 

4.0 

39 

26.7 

Others  and  Rejects 

9 

4*0 

0 

0 

Total 

223 

100$ 

146 

100$ 

V.  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

Distributions  According  to  Total  Experience 

Total  experience  included  all  teaching  experience 
and  simultaneously-gained  administrative  experience  in  all 
locales.  Median  total  experience  for  rural  and  urban 
principals  was  15*4  and  29.5  years,  respectively.  Some 
1+6.2%  of  rural  principals  had  less  than  fifteen  years 
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experience.  The  corresponding  figure  for  urban  principals 
was  9.7%.  Some  22.1%  of  rural  principals  had  25  or  more 
years  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  63.2%  of  Alberta Ts 
urban  principals  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
experience.  These  and  other  figures  are  shown  in  Table 
XVII. 


TABLE  XVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
TOTAL  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE,  1953 


Years  Experience 

Rural 
No.  % 

Urban 

No.  % 

1  year 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  years 

1 

o5 

0 

0 

3  to  4 

4 

1.9 

0 

0 

5  to  9 

43 

21.2 

4 

3.0 

10  to  14 

47 

23.1 

9 

6.7 

15  to  19 

34 

16.7 

9 

6.7 

20  to  24 

29 

14.2 

21 

15.5 

25  to  34 

33 

13.7 

66 

43.9 

35  and  over 

4 

1.9 

24 

17.3 

Not  known 

3 

1.5 

2 

1.5 

Total 

203 

100% 

135 

100% 

Median 

15.4 

years 

29.5 

years 

Distributions  According  to  Experience  in 

Present 

System 

Rural  principals  had  served  their  present  systems  for 
a  median  of  3.2  years.  Urban  principals  had  spent  a  median 
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of  19.3  years  with  their  present  systems,.  Fifty-four  (26.6%) 
rural  and  two  (1.5%)  urban  principals  had  served  their 
present  systems  for  four  years  or  less. 

Distributions  According  to  Number  of  Systems  Served 

Rural  principals  had  served  a  median  of  3.0  systems 
while  urban  principals  had  worked  in  a  median  3*8  different 
systems.  Eighty-one  (39.9%)  of  the  203  rural  principals 
under  study  had  worked  in  only  one  or  two  systems. 

Similar  stability  had  been  demonstrated  by  25  (18.5%)  of 
the  135  urban  principals. 

VI.  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RURAL 
AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING 
TO  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRAINING 

Credit  Courses  in  Educational  Administration 

The  median  numbers  of  credit  courses  earned  in 
educational  administration  were  1.7  courses  for  rural 
principals  and  1.3  courses  for  urban  principals.  Table 
XVIII  shows  that  32  (19.4%)  rural  principals  and  38  (37.3%) 
urban  principals  had  taken  no  courses  in  educational 
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TABLE  XVIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA 
SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ACCORDING  TO 
CREDIT  COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION,  1953 


Credit  courses 

Rural 

Urban 

No. 

1o 

No. 

% 

zero 

32 

19.4 

33 

37.3 

one 

43 

26.2 

16 

15.7 

two 

41 

24.9 

17 

16.7 

three 

16 

9.3 

10 

9.3 

four 

16 

9.3 

5 

4.9 

five 

4 

2.5 

6 

5.9 

six 

9 

5.5 

2 

2.0 

seven 

1 

.6 

1 

1.0 

eight 

2 

1.3 

7 

6.9 

Total 

164 

100% 

102 

100% 

Median 

1.7 

1. 

3 

Distributions  According;  to 

Non-Credit  Courses 

in 

Educational 

Administration 


Ninety-one  (55.6%)  of  Alberta’s  rural  principals  had 
attended  one  or  more  non-credit  courses  of  at  least  ten  days 
duration  dealing  with  educational  administration,,  The  corr¬ 
esponding  figure  for  urban  principals  was  fifty-two  (51.0%). 
Median  number  of  non-credit  courses  attended  was  ,6  for 
rural  principals  and  .5  for  urban  principals. 
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VII.  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RURAL  AND 
URBAN  PRINCIPALS  ACCORDING  TO 
AD1V1INI  STRATI VE  EXPERIENCE 

Distributions  According  to  Experience  in  Various  Administrat¬ 

ive  Posts 

Five  (3.0%)  rural  principals  and  nine  ($.$%)  urban 
principals  had  served  as  heads  of  departments.  Eighty- 
three  (50,7%)  rural  and  eighty  (7$. 4%)  urban  principals 
had  served  as  vice-principals ,  Of  those  who  had  served  as 
vice-principals,  rural  principals  had  spent  a  median  of  2.4 
years  while  urban  principals  had  spent  3.1  years® 

Rural  and  urban  principals  had  held  principalships 
for  medians  of  8,2  years  and  8.7  years,  respectively.  The 
proportions  of  each  group  in.  the  various  categories  of 
experience  corresponded  rather  closely.  Figures  related 
to  experience  as  vice-principal  and  as  principal  are  shown 
in  Table  XIX. 

One  rural  and  one  urban  principal  had  served  as 
assistant  superintendent®  One  rural,  but  no  urban, 
principal  had  served  a  two-year  period  as  superintendent 
of  schools. 
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Distributions  According  to  Administrative  Experience  in 


Various  Locales 

Rural  principals  had  served  in  Alberta  for  a  median 
of  9.1  years,  in  their  present  districts  for  a  median  of 
6.$  years,  and  in  their  present  schools  for  a  median  of 
3.1  years. 

Urban  principals  had  served  in  Alberta,  in  their 
present  districts  and  in  their  present  schools  for  medians 
of  9.5,  8.3,  and  3.0  years,  respectively. 

VIII.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  III 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  Chapter  III  to  compare 
and  contrast  Alberta’s  rural  and  urban  principals  on  the 
basis  of  their  personal  characteristics  and  professional 
qualifications.  There  were  203  rural  and  135  urban 
principals  reported  upon.  Only  164  and  102,  respectively, 
of  these  numbers  provided  data  on  administrative  training 
and  experience. 

Sex 

Males  comprised  96,6%  of  the  force  of  rural  principals 
and  97.0 %  of  the  force  of  urban  principals. 

Age 

Urban  principals  had  a  median  age  seven  years  greater 
than  their  rural  counterparts.  Their  respective  median  ages 
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were  50.5  years  and  43*5  years.  Male  urban  principals  had 
a  median  age  of  50.6  years  while  male  rural  principals  had 
a  median  age  of  40.6  years. 

Marital  Status 

Some  $4.7%  of  rural  principals  and  90.4%  of  urban 
principals  were  married. 

Teacher  Training 

Median  number  of  years  training  beyond  high  school 
was  4.4  years  for  rural  principals  and  4.5  for  urban  prin¬ 
cipals.  Of  203  rural  principals,  77.7%  had  taken  all  or 
most  of  their  training  in  Alberta,  15.$%  had  no  degree, 

46.5%  held  a  B.Ed.  degree,  and  4$. 9%  were  most  adequately 
prepared  to  teach  Mathematics-Science.  The  135  urban 
principals  included  in  their  number  $3.7%  who  took  all  or 
most  of  their  training  in  Alberta,  11.2%  who  had  no  degree, 
26.6%  with  a  B.Ed.,  and  33.6%  who  were  best  prepared  to 
teach  Mathematics-Science.  While  27.3%  of  urban  principals 
were  best  prepared  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades, 
only  4.0%  of  rural  principals  were  so  prepared. 

Teaching  Experience 

The  teaching  experience  of  Alberta  principals  varied 
from  a  median  of  15.4  years  for  rural  principals  to  a  median 
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of  29.5  years  for  urban  principals.  Similarly,  rural 
principals  had  spent  a  median  of  only  $.2  years  in  their 
present  systems  as  compared  to  19.3  years  for  urban 
principals . 

Administrative  Training 

Rural  principals  had  attended  medians  of  1.7  credit 
courses  and  .6  non-credit  courses  on  educational  administ¬ 
ration.  Comparable  figures  for  urban  principals  were  1.3 
credit  courses  and  .5  non-credit  courses. 

Administrative  Experience 

Some  50.7%  of  the  rural  principals  and  7^.4%  of  urban 
principals  had  gained  administrative  experience  in  the  vice- 
principalship.  Rural  and  urban  principals  had  served  as 
principals  for  medians  of  B.2  and  S.7  years,  respectively. 
Administrative  experience  in  Alberta,  in  their  present 
district  and  in  their  present  school  equalled  9.1,  6.S,  and 
3.1  median  years,  respectively,  for  rural  principals  and 
9.5,  8.3,  and  3.0  median  years,  respectively,  for  urban 
principals. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Chapter  IV  attempts  to  summarize,  interpret  and,  where 
possible,  explain  the  findings  outlined  in  Chapters  II  and 
III.  The  first  section  of  this  final  chapter  deals  with  find¬ 
ings  related  to  the  personal  characteristics  and  professional 
qualifications  of  the  total  force  of  Alberta ’s  larger-school 
principals.  A  second  section  tries  to  bring  into  sharper 
focus  the  similarities  and  differences  between  Alberta’s 
rural  and  urban  principals.  Section  three  concludes  the 
chapter  and  the  report  with  recommendations  for  further  study. 

I.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  RELATED  TO 
THE  FINDINGS  OF  CHAPTER  II 

Chapter  II  described  the  principals  of  Alberta’s 
larger  schools.  They  were  described  in  terms  of  their  sex, 
age,  marital  status,  teacher  training,  teaching  experience, 
administrative  training,  and  administrative  experience. 

Comparison  With  Other  Groups  to  Demonstrate  Significance  of 

Findings 

Some  of  the  facts  revealed  in  Chapter  II  stood  as  sign¬ 
ificant  in  their  own  right.  The  significance  of  other  facts 
increased  when  these  facts  were  compared  with  corresponding 
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information  on  other  groups.  Two  groups  with  which  Alberta 
principals  could  profitably  be  compared  and  contrasted  were 
(1)  British  Columbia  principals  and  (2)  Alberta  teachers. 
Comparison  with  these  two  groups  served  to  demonstrate  how 
Alberta  principals  measured  up  against  another  group  of 
principals  and  against  the  teacher  force  from  which  they  were 
drawn. 

Information  on  both  of  these  groups  was  readily 

available.  A  thorough  description  of  British  Columbia  prin- 

19 

cipals  and  vice-principals  was  prepared  by  P.  A.  0TBrien. 
O’Brien  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the  B.  C.  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Education.  Pertinent  extracts  from  his  study  were 
included  in  Chapter  I  of  this  report  under  ’Related  Studies’, 

The  Alberta  Teaching  Force  in  1957-5S  was  described 

20 

by  R.  S.  MacArthur  and  S.  A.  Linds tedt.  Their  report  on 

the  teacher  force  was  based  on  the  same  data  from  which  this 
report  was  prepared.  This  common  source  of  data  proved  to 
be  both  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage.  Comparisons  could 
be  made  with  increased  validity  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
information  was  similarly  organized  and  was  collected  at  the 
same  time.  However,  of  the  9,42$  teachers  described  by  Mac¬ 
Arthur  and  Lindstedt,  431  were  the  very  principals  who  were 

19 

O’Brien,  op.  cit . 

20 

MacArthur  and  Lindstedt,  o_p.  cit . 
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isolated  for  separate  description  in  this  study.  Thus, 
principals  as  one  group  had  to  be  compared  with  a  group  of 
teachers  which  included  themselves. 

Sex 

There  were  only  49  (11.3$)  female  principals  in 
Alberta’s  larger  schools. ^  The  other  382  (83.7$)  principals 
were  males.  Thus,  from  a  teaching  force  70.2$  of  which  was 
female,  there  was  appointed  a  body  of  principals  88.7$  of 
which  was  male.  This  means  that,  whereas  only  one  of  every 
134  female  teachers  was  a  principal,  one  of  every  7.3  male 
teachers  held  that  position.  To  every  one  female  principal, 
there  were  nearly  eight  male  principals. 

We  might  ask  why  there  was  so  large  a  discrepancy. 

Part  of  the  answer  is  very  likely  related  to  the  role 
expectation  of  men  and  women.  Traditionally,  man  is  the 
bread  winner;  women  the  homemaker.  Masculinity  denotes 
dominance  and  leadership;  femininity  implies  recessive 
followership.  Whatever  the  present  day  truth,  role  expect¬ 
ation  may  still  be  a  factor  keeping  females  out  of  the 
principalship. 

^Further  investigation  revealed  that  29  (59.2$)  of 
the  49  female  principals  we re  members  of  religious  orders 
working  in  Separate  Schools. 

22 

MacArthur,  Lindstedt,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  3. 
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Besides  the  somewhat  intangible  influence  of  role 

OO 

expectation,  there  is  the  fact  that,  for  55.5%  ^  of  female 
teachers,  their  availability  for  principalships  was  limited 
by  marriage.  The  time  and  interest  consumed  by  their 
marriage  probably  made  the  responsibilities  of  the  principal 
ship  an  impractical  burden.  Marriage  may  very  well  have  the 
opposite  effect  on  men.  Family  responsibilities  are  likely 
to  induce  a  man  to  seek  the  income  and  security  associated 
with  the  principalship. 

The  shortage  of  female  principals  may  also  be  related 
to  the  training  and  experience  required  for  the  principal- 
ship.  It  was  revealed  in  Chapter  II  that,  in  terms  of 
medians,  the  typical  principal  had  4.4  years  of  training 
beyond  high  school  and  21,2  years  teaching  experience, 

Mac Arthur  and  Lindstedt  found  that  54*1%  of  male  teachers 
and  only  12.4%  of  female  teachers  had  four  or  more  years  of 

22l 

training.  ^  Median  training  of  males  was  3.1  years  and  of 

25 

females,  one  year.  Twenty  or  more  years  experience  had 

been  gained  by  2$. 9%  of  male  teachers  and  1$,$%  of  female 

26 

teachers.  Median  length  of  experience  for  male  and 

2^Ibid. ,  p.  3« 

2^Ibid. ,  p.  20, 

2^Ibid. ,  p.  60. 

2^Ibid.,  p,  37. 
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female  teachers  was  11.0  and  9.5  years,  respectively. 
Thus,  female  teachers  had  much  less  training  and  somewhat 
less  experience  than  male  teachers.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  their  weaknesses  on  these  qualifications  have  kept 
some  women  out  of  the  principalship. 

A  further  question  occurs  regarding  females  as 
principals.  How  do  the  personal  characteristics  and  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications  of  those  females  who  are  in  the 
principalship  compare  with  those  of  male  principals? 

TABLE  XX 

COMPARISON  OF  ALBERTA  MALE  AND  FEMALE  PRINCIPALS 
OF  SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS 
ACCORDING  TO  SIX  FACTORS,  195$ 


Male 

Prin. 

Female  Prin. 

Median  Age 

45.1 

years 

47.6 

years 

Proportion  Married 

SS.2 

per  cent 

12.3 

per  cent 

Median  Teacher  Training 

4*4 

years 

3.# 

years 

Median  Experience 

20.9 

years 

25  *2 

years 

Median  Administrative 
Training 

1.7 

courses 

.9 

courses 

Median  Administrative 
Experience  in  Alberta 

10.0 

years 

9.1 

years 

27 


Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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Table  XX  reveals  that  female  principals  had  less 
teacher  training  and  less  administrative  training  and  exper¬ 
ience,  but  that  they  were  older  and  had  more  teaching 
experience.  The  most  marked  difference,  however,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  only  six  (12.3%)  of  the  female  principals  were 
married.  This  findings  lends  support  to  the  earlier  suggestion 
that  their  marital  status  probably  keeps  many  women  out  of 
the  principalship. 

Age 

The  median  age  of  Alberta’s  larger-school  principals 

was  45.4  years.  This  compared  with  median  ages  of  3^.7 

2$ 

years  for  the  Alberta  teacher  force  and  with  45*5  years  for 

29 

principals  of  B.  C.  schools  of  comparable  size. 

Distributions  of  principals  according  to  age  fitted 

approximately  onto  a  normal  curve.  Some  36.6%  of  principals 

were  between  40  and  49  years  of  age0  Successively  smaller 

percentages  fell  into  the  younger  and  older  age  brackets  on 

either  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  teachers 

was  such  that  about  55%  were  below  40  years  of  age.  Success- 

30 

ively  smaller  percentages  fell  into  each  older  age  bracket. 

2gIbid. t  p.  10. 

29 

y Supra. ,  p.  12. 

30 

J  MacArthur  and  Lindstedt,  loc .  cit. 
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Principals’  greater  age  is  doubtlessly  related  to 
their  greater  experience. 

Marital  Status 

Nearly  four  out  of  five  (79.6%)  principals  were 
married.  Only  about  three  out  of  five  (62.3%)  teachers  were 
married.  One  sixth  (16.7%)  of  the  principals  and  nearly 
one  third  (31.1%)  of  the  teachers  were  single.  Another  2.3% 
and  6.6%,  respectively,  were  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 

The  greater  proportion  of  married  principals  to 
married  teachers  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  principals 
were  older.  Also,  their  ranks  included  mostly  men,  who  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  profession  after  marriage. 

Teacher  Training 

Years  beyond  high  school.  Alberta  principals  had 

attained  a  median  of  4*4  years  training  beyond  high  school. 

32 

Median  training  of  the  teacher  force  was  one  year.  There 
were  79.4%  of  the  principals  who  held  four  or  more  years  of 
training.  Only  25%  of  the  teachers  had  four  or  more  years 
of  training. 33  Seven  per  cent  of  the  principals,  but  53.9% 

31Ibid. ,  p.  3. 

3^Ibid. ,  p.  60. 

33Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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of  the  teachers  had  one  year  of  training  or  less.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  training  level  of  principals  as 
a  group  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  teaching  force. 

Highest  degree  held.  Of  Alberta’s  431  principals, 

350  ($2.1$)  held  University  degrees.  Sixty-seven  per  cent 
of  B.  C.  principals  had  earned  degrees.  Graduate  degrees 
were  held  by  11.9$  of  Alberta’s  principals  and  by  eight 
per  cent  of  the  principals  in  B.  C.  Alberta  principals, 
then,  led  their  B.  C.  counterparts  in  the  attainment  of 
bachelor  and  graduate  degrees. 

They  were  also  far  ahead  of  the  Alberta  teacher  force 
in  this  regard.  Only  17=9$  of  the  principals,  but  74=1$  of 
the  teachers  held  no  degrees. The  most  common  degree 
among  both  teachers  and  principals  was  the  Bachelor  of 
Education.  Some  35.2$  of  the  principals  and  11.$$  of  the 
teachers  held  B.Ed.  degrees.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  were 
held  by  13.5$  of  the  principals  and  by  4.6$  of  teachers. 
Another  14.2$  of  the  principals  and  4.1%  of  teachers  held 
two  or  more  bachelor  degrees.  Master’s  degrees  were  held  by 
11.9$  of  principals  and  by  2.7$  of  teachers. 

Area  of  most  adequate  preparation.  Some  $2.2$  of 
Alberta  principals  considered  themselves  most  adequately 
prepared  to  teach  in  the  Junior-Senior  high  school.  Only 

^Ibid. ,  p.  2. 
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13.2$  considered  their  preparation  to  be  most  adequate  in 

the  field  of  elementary  education.  The  secondary-elementary 

split  was  much  better  balanced  among  teachers.  There  were 

44.5$  of  the  teachers  who  considered  themselves  best  prepared 

to  teach  junior  or  senior  high  school,  while  54.2%  were  best 

3  5 

trained  for  elementary  teaching. 

Elementary  grades  were  taught  in  88.2%  of  the  Alberta 
schools  which  had  nine  or  more  teachers.  Yet,  only  13.2$ 
of  the  principals  of  those  schools  were  most  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  the  elementary  grades.  This  marked  discrepancy 
has  many  possible  explanations.  First,  principals  may  have 
had  some  training  in  elementary  education.  All  that  was 
established  was  that  their  major  preparation  was  in  some 
other  field.  Second,  many  schools  which  have  elementary 
grades  also  have  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades.  In 
such  schools,  the  principal  usually  teaches  the  upper  grades. 
Hence,  his  training  is  at  that  level.  Third,  many  systems 
have  supervisors  of  elementary  education  working  to  direct 
and  assist  elementary  teachers.  Elementary  supervisors  may, 
in  part,  obviate  the  need  for  principals  to  have  elementary 
training.  Nonetheless,  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  a 
disproportionate  number  of  principals  who  were  not  trained  to 
administer  the  program  of  the  elementary  grades. 

35Ibid. ,  p.  77 

3<3Found  by  sorting  responses  to  Question  7  of  Cameron 
Commission  Questionnaire,  ”In  what  type  of  school  do  you  teach?” 
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Where  teacher  training  received.  Eighty-four  per  cent 

of  Alberta  principals  took  all  or  most  of  their  training  in 

Alberta,  This  was  proportionately  greater  than  the  7# ,5 % 

37 

of  the  teacher  force  who  were  trained  here.  With  one 
exception,  proportions  of  principals  who  were  trained  in 
various  places  outside  of  Alberta  were  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  proportions  of  teachers.  The  exception  in¬ 
volved  the  1.9%  of  teachers  who  received  the  largest  part 
of  their  training  in  the  United  States.  They  had  found 
their  way  into  2.3%  of  Alberta  principalships . 

Teaching  Experience 

Total  experience.  Alberta  principals  had  a  median 
of  21.2  years  experience  while  for  teachers  the  median  was 
9.9  years. ^ 

Teaching  experience  in  present  system.  Principals 

had  a  median  of  11.4  years  experience  in  their  present 

39 

system.  The  median  for  teachers  was  3.3  years.  ' 

Number  of  different  systems  served.  Some  54*2%  of 
principals  had  worked  in  one,  two  or  three  systems.  The 

^  Ibid. ,  p.  74. 

33  Ibid. ,  p.  37. 

39  Ibid. ,  p.  41. 
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comparable  proportion  of  teachers  was  6$.  4%.^  The  remain¬ 
ing  principals  (45.$%)  and  teachers  (31. 6%)  had  worked  in 
four,  five  or  six  systems.  Median  number  of  systems  served 
was  3.3  for  principals  and  2.6  for  teachers. 

Summarizing  the  above  three  aspects  of  teaching 
experience,  we  see  that:  principals’  total  experience  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  teachers’;  principals’  experience  in 
their  present  systems  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
teachers’;  and  principals  had  worked  in  a  greater  number  of 
systems . 

Using  number  of  systems  served  as  an  index  of  mobility, 
it  would  appear  that  principals  moved  more  than  teachers. 
However,  the  fact  that  principals  had  served  more  systems 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  principals’  age  and  total 
experience  were  so  much  greater  than  teachers’. 

Administrative  Training 

One  is  immediately  impressed  with  Alberta  principals’ 
lack  of  administrative  training. 

Credit  courses.  Only  about  half  (49.9$)  had  taken  n 
two  or  more  credit  courses  in  administration.  Another  27.5% 
had  not  taken  any.  This  lack  of  administrative  training  is 

40Ibid. ,  p.  40. 
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probably  attributable  to  a  combination  of  things.  First, 
administration  as  a  specialized  task  and  study  is  still 
embryonic.  Second,  the  Department  of  Educational  Admini¬ 
stration  at  the  University  of  Alberta  has  been  established 
only  recently.  Prior  to  its  establishment,  Albertans  had 
to  go  elsewhere  for  administrative  training.  Now,  with  the 
graduate  program,  financial  assistance,  intership  plans,  etc. 
available  in  this  province,  trained  administrators  are 
likely  to  become  increasingly  common. 

Non-credit  courses.  That  only  half  (50.8%)  of  the 
Principals  had  attended  non-credit  administration  confer¬ 
ences  or  institutes  which  lasted  ten  or  more  days  need  not 
be  surprising.  In  fact,  the  Leadership  Course  for  Alberta 
Principals  was  about  the  only  conference  which  met  the  ten 
or  more  days  requirement. 

Administrative  Experience 

Experience  in  various  posts.  Very  few  principals  had 
had  experience  as  department  head  (6.7%),  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  (.9%)  or  superintendent  (.6%).  Experience  as  vice¬ 
principal  was  less  common  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Only  56.8%  of  those  principals  under  study  had  ever  served 
as  vice-principal.  About  77%  of  Alberta  principals  and  81% 
of  B.  C.  principals^  served  less  than  four  years  in  the 

^Supra. ,  p.  14. 
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vice-principalship. 

Alberta  principals1  median  experience  as  principals 
was  8.3  years.  Their  B.  C.  counterparts  had  served  an 
average  of  9.9  years  in  the  principalship. 

Experience  in  various  locales.  The  administrative 
experience  of  principals  logically  decreased  as  the  locale 
was  further  restricted.  Medians  were  9.2  years  in  Alberta, 
6.6  years  in  their  present  districts  and  4.0  years  in  their 
present  schools. 

A  Capsule  Comparison  of  Alberta  Principals,  B.  C.  Principals. 

and  Alberta  Teachers 

Table  XXI  shows  that: 

1)  The  force  of  Alberta  principals  was  predominantly 
male  while  the  majority  of  teachers  were  female. 

2)  Alberta  principals’  median  age  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  B.  C.  principals  but  older  than  that  of  Alberta 
teachers . 

3 )  A  greater  proportion  of  Alberta  principals  than  of 
Alberta  teachers  was  married. 

4)  The  training  of  Alberta  principals  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  Alberta  teachers.  More  Alberta  than  B.  C. 
principals  held  degrees.  As  compared  with  the  teacher  force, 
few  Alberta  principals  were  most  adequately  trained  to  teach 
elementary  grades. 
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5)  Alberta  principals  had  far  more  experience  than 
Alberta  teachers. 

6)  Administrative  training  was  sparse  among  Alberta 
principals . 

7)  Alberta  principals’  experiences  as  vice-principal 
and  as  principal  approximated  those  of  their  B.  C.  counter¬ 
parts  . 
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TABLE  XXI 


PRINCIPALS  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE 
TEACHERS  COMPARED  WITH  TWO  OTHER  GROUPS 
ACCORDING  TO  SEVEN  FACTORS,  1958 


Alberta 

Prin. 

B.  C. 

Prin. 

Alberta 

Teachers 

Sex 

Per  cent  of  females 

11.3% 

N.A.* 

70.2% 

Age 

Median  age 

45.4  years 

45.5  yrs 

.38.7  years 

Marital  Status 

Per  cent  married 

79.6% 

N.A. 

62.3% 

Teacher  Training 

Median  years  beyond 
high  school 

4.4  years 

N.A. 

1.0  year 

Per  cent  holding  degrees 

82.1% 

67.0% 

25.9% 

Per  cent  trained  in 
elementary  education 

13.2  % 

N.A. 

54.2% 

Teaching  Experience 

Median  experience 

21.2  years 

N.A. 

9.9  years 

Median  experience  in 
system 

11.4  years 

N.A. 

3.3  years 

Median  systems  served 

3.3  systems 

N.A. 

2.6  systems 

Administrative  Training 

Median  credit  courses 

1.5  courses 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Median  non-credit  courses 

.5  courses 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Administrative  Experience 

Percentage  with  four  or 
more  years  as  vice-prin. 

23.0% 

19.0% 

N.A. 

Median  experience  as 
principal 

$.3  years 

9.9  yrs 

.  N.A. 

*N.A.  means  not  available 
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II.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  RELATED  TO 
THE  FINDINGS  OF  CHAPTER  III 

Chapter  III  compared  rural  and  urban  principals. 

These  two  groups  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  their  sex, 
age,  marital  status,  teacher  training,  teaching  experience, 
administrative  training  and  administrative  experience. 

These  comparisons  should  help  to  test  the  validity 
of  a  statement  set  down  by  reviewer  Oswald  Hall  in  reporting 
a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  monograph,  Rural  Alberta: 

Patterns  of  Change ,  by  Harold  J.  Uhlman.  It  was  concluded 
that  Tt...like  professionals  in  other  fields,  (qualified) 
teachers  are  fleeing  the  rural  areas  for  the  attractions 
of  the  big  cities.”4-  If  this  conclusion  is  well  based,  one 
would  expect  the  professional  qualifications  of  rural 
principals  to  be  markedly  inferior  to  those  of  urban  prin¬ 
cipals.  By  drawing  together  the  data  of  Chapter  III,  it 
will  be  possible  to  assess  the  validity  of  this  conclusion. 

Sex 

The  sex  distributions  of  rural  and  urban  principals 
were  almost  identical.  Males  comprised  96.6%  of  the  force 
of  rural  principals  and  97.0%  of  the  force  of  urban  prin¬ 
cipals.  Female  principals  were  about  equally  uncommon  in 

^Oswald  Hall,  ”Book  Reviews”,  The  Alberta  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2  (June,  1962 T,  p.  12$. 
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n 

both  types  of  district. 

A&e 

Rural  principals  had  a  median  age  of  40.7  years. 

This  was  nearly  ten  years  younger  than  their  city  counter¬ 
parts  1  at  50.5  years.  Some  4$ .7$  of  rural  principals  had 
not  yet  reached  their  forty-first  birthday.  The  comparable 
figure  for  urban  principals  was  8.2%,  Age,  then,  emerged  as 
an  area  of  marked  difference  between  rural  and  urban  prin¬ 
cipals  . 

Marital  Status 

Single  principals  were  more  common  in  rural  ranks 
than  in  the  urban  force,  (11,8%  and  4.4$,  respectively). 
Conversely,  fewer  rural  (8 4*7$)  than  urban  (90.4$)  principals 
were  married.  Only  1.9$  of  rural  principals  but  5.2$  of 
urban  principals  were  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 

These  differences  in  marital  status  may  be  related 
to  differences  in  age.  One  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
more  single  persons  among  rural  principals,  who,  as  a  group, 
are  younger  than  urban  principals.  Similarly,  among  the 
older  urban  group,  we  expect  to  find  more  married  persons 

^Female  principals  predominated  in  Separate  School 
Districts.  Further  investigation  by  the  writer  revealed 
that  31  ( 68,9 $)  of  45  principals  in  Separate  Schools  were 
females.  This  proportion  more  closely  approximated  the 
70.2 %  of  the  teacher  force  who  were  female. 
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and  more  persons  who  are  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 
Teacher  Training; 

Years  beyond  high  school.  Very  little  difference 
was  evident  in  the  professional  and  academic  training  beyond 
high  school  of  rural  and  urban  principals.  Median  training 
was  4.4  years  and  4*5  years,  respectively.  This  difference 
came  about  because  more  urban  than  rural  principals  had 
five  or  six  years  of  training. 

Where  training  received.  A  somewhat  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  rural  [11.1%)  than  of  urban  (53.7$)  principals  took 
all  or  most  of  their  training  in  Alberta.  Thus,  principals 
who  were  trained  out-of-province  were  more  common  in  the 
rural  areas. 

Highest  degree  held.  Similar  proportions  of  rural 
(54.2%)  and  urban  ( 55 .8%) ' principals  had  university  degrees. 
However,  there  were  marked  differences  in  the  kinds  of 
degrees  held  by  each  group.  The  largest  differences  emerged 
when  the  proportions  holding  B.A.’s  and  B.Ed.’s  were  com¬ 
pared.  Only  6.5$  of  rural  principals  held  the  B.A.  degree 
while  46 .5%  held  B.Ed.’s*  On  the  other  hand,  among  urban 
principals,  B.A.  (21.0$)  and  B.  Ed.  (26.6$)  degrees  were 
almost  equally  common. 

Master’s  degrees  were  held  by  only  10.3$  of  rural 
principals  but  by  19.6$  of  urban  principals.  This  may  be 
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related  to  urban  principals’  greater  age  and  closer  prox¬ 
imity  to  universities.  The  Education  degree  (6.0%  M.Ed.’s) 
was  more  common  among  rural  principals  than  was  the  Arts 
degree  (3  .8%  M.A.’s).  M.Ed.’s  were  held  by  9.8%  and  M.A.’s 
by  9.1%  of  urban  principals. 

Area  of  most  adequate  preparation.  The  major  differ¬ 
ence  in  area  of  most  adequate  preparation  concerned  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Only  4*0%  of  rural  principals,  but  27.3% 
of  urban  principals  were  most  adequately  prepared  to  teach 
grades  one  to  six.  This  difference  may  be  explained  by  the 
commonality  of  combined  elementary-secondary  schools  in 
rural  areas.  In  these  schools,  the  principal  usually  teaches 
the  secondary  grades.  Hence  he  is  a  person  trained  at  that 
level.  Urban  systems  are  large  enough  to  have  whole  schools 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  elementary  grades.  Naturally, 
elementary  training  is  common  among  the  principals  of  such 
schools . 

Teaching  Experience 

The  median  total  experience  of  rural  principals 
(13.4  years)  was  just  over  half  that  of  urban  principals 
(29.5  years).  Rural  principals  had  served  their  present 
systems  less  than  half  as  long  as  had  urban  principals 
(8.2  years  as  compared  with  19.3  years).  These  lesser 
amounts  of  experience  for  rural  principals  corresponded  with 
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the  fact  that  they  were  about  ten  years  younger  than  their 
city  counterparts. 

Consistent  with  their  lesser  experience,  rural  prin¬ 
cipals  had  served  fewer  systems  (median  of  3.0)  than  had 
their  urban  counterparts,  (median  of  3.8). 

Administrative  Training 

Whereas  urban  principals  had  a  greater  amount  of 
teacher  training,  rural  principals  had  more  credit  courses 
in  educational  administration  (medians  of  1.7  and  1.3 
courses,  respectively).  Their  greater  amount  of  training 
in  educational  administration  may  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  more  rural  than  urban  principals  had  taken  the  B.Ed. 
program.  This  program  has  usually  included  one  or  more 
courses  on  educational  administration. 

Attendance  at  non-credit  conferences  on  educational 
administration  was  reported  to  be  slightly  better  for  rural 
principals  than  for  urban  principals  (medians  of  .6  and  .5 
courses,  respectively). 

Administrative  Experience 

Experience  in  various  posts.  Department-headships 
were  less  common  in  the  experience  of  rural  than  of  urban 
principals.  Three  per  cent  of  rural  principals  and  8,8%> 
of  urban  principals  had  served  as  heads  of  departments. 
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The  greater  figure  for  urban  principals  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  department-heads  are  more  commonly  appointed 
in  larger  schools  where  some  decentralization  of  authority 
and  responsibility  is  more  likely  to  be  necessary.  Cities 
have  more  such  schools. 

Urban  principals  had  served  more  and  longer  vice- 
principalships.  Only  50.7%  of  the  rural  principals  but 
7$. 4%  of  the  urban  principals  had  served  in  that  capacity. 
Rural  principals  served  a  median  of  2.4  years  in  the  vice- 
principalship;  urban  principals  served  3.1  years. 

Rural  principals  also  have  had  slightly  less  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  principalship  (medians  of  $.2  years  and  3.7 
years  for  rural  and  urban  principals,  respectively).  These 
lesser  amounts  of  administrative  experience  we re  consistent 
with  rural  principals1  lower  ages  and  shorter  total  teaching 
experience . 

Experience  in  various  locales.  Rural  and  urban 
principals  had  gained  almost  equal  amounts  of  experience  in 
Alberta  (medians  of  9.1  and  9.5  years,  respectively)  and 
in  their  present  schools  (medians  of  3.1  and  3.0  years, 
respectively).  However,  urban  principals  had  served  their 
present  systems  for  somewhat  longer  (medians  of  6.3  years 
and  3.3  years  for  rural  and  urban  principals,  respectively). 
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A  Capsule  Comparison  of  Rural  and  Urban  Principals 

Table  XXII  shows  that,  in  general  terms: 

1)  Rural  and  urban  principals  had  equal  represent¬ 
ations  from  each  sex  within  their  groups. 

2)  Rural  principals  were  younger  than  urban  principals 

3)  More  rural  than  urban  principals  were  single. 

4)  The  percentages  of  rural  and  urban  principals 
holding  degrees  were  similar.  A  proportionately  greater 
number  of  rural  principals  held  the  B.  Ed.  However,  Master 
degrees  were  nearly  twice  as  common  in  urban  ranks  as  they 
were  among  rural  principals.  Far  fewer  rural  than  urban 
principals  were  best  prepared  to  teach  the  elementary  grades. 

5)  Rural  principals  had  much  less  teaching  experience 
than  did  urban  principals.  This  was  so  for  both  total 
experience  and  experience  in  present  district. 

6)  Rural  principals  had  slightly  more  administration 
training  than  their  urban  counterparts. 

7)  Rural  principals  had  less  administrative  exper¬ 
ience  in  most  posts  and  locales  than  did  urban  principals. 

The  most  pronounced  difference  was  in  the  vice-principalship, 
experience  being  less  for  rural  than  for  urban  principals. 
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TABLE  XXII 


COMPARISON  OF  ALBERTA  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PRINCIPALS 
OF  SCHOOLS  HAVING  NINE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS 
ACCORDING  TO  SEVEN  FACTORS,  195# 


Rural 

Urban 

Prin. 

Prin. 

Sex 


Per  cent  of  males 

96.6 % 

97.0% 

Me 

Median  age 

40.7  years 

50.5  years 

Marital  Status 

Per  cent  single 

11. 8% 

4.4  % 

Teacher  Training 

Median  years  beyond  high  school 
Per  cent  holding  B.  Ed. 

Per  cent  holding  B.  A. 

Per  cent  holding  Master Ts  degrees 
Per  cent  best  qualified  to  teach 
elementary  grades 

4.4  years 
46.5% 

6.5% 

10.3% 

4.0% 

4.5  years 
26.6% 

21.0% 

19.6$ 

27.3$ 

Teaching  Experience 

Median  total  experience 

Median  experience  in  district 
Median  systems  served 

15.4  years 
3.2  years 
3.0  systems 

29.5  years 
19.3  years 
3.3  systems 

Administrative  Training 

Median  credit  courses 

Median  non-credit  courses 

1.7  courses 
.6  courses 

1.3  courses 
.5  courses 

Administrative  Experience 

Per  cent  who  served  as  vice¬ 
principal 

Median  years  as  vice-principal 
Median  years  as  principal 

Median  years  in  Alberta 

Median  years  in  system 

Median  years  in  school 

50.7% 

2.4  years 
$.2  years 

9.1  years 
6.3  years 

3.1  years 

7&.4% 

3.1  years 
3.7  years 
9.5  years 
3.3  years 
3.0  years 
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Rural  principals  had  somewhat  more  administrative 
training  than  urban  principals.  It  would  appear,  though, 
that  in  terms  of  teacher  training,  teaching  experience  and 
administrative  experience,  rural  principals  were  less  well 
qualified  than  their  city  counterparts.  A  multiplicity  of 
answers  may  be  called  forth  to  explain  this  situation. 
Doubtlessly,  the  major  explanation  is  the  trend  to  urban¬ 
ization  noted  by  Uhlman  and  his  reviewer. ^ 

A  related  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  smaller  percentage  of  rural  teachers  than  of  urban  teachers 
could  have  been  candidates  for  principalships .  This  was  so, 
first,  because  the  total  force  of  rural  teachers  was  less 
well  qualified  than  the  force  of  urban  teachers, ^  Second, 
married  women  were  more  common  among  rural  teachers  than 
among  urban  teachers  (63.$%  of  rural  female  teachers  were 
married  while  only  43 •!%  of  urban  female  teachers  were 

1  c 

married).  As  was  demonstrated  earlier,  married  women  do 
not  often  become  principals. 

Another  explanation  may  be  that  there  is  less  demand 
for  specialized  personnel  in  the  continuous  schools  so 
commonly  found  in  rural  areas. 

^Hall,  loc .  cit . 

^MacArthur  and  Lindstedt,  op.  cit . ,  p.  60o 

^Ibid. ,  p.  8 . 
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III.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Within  the  limitations  set  for  this  study,  the  writer 
has  attempted  to  describe  Alberta  school  principals.  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  need  for  more 
detailed  investigation  of  certain  topics. 

A  Study  Relating  to  Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Principals 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  this  study  of  personal  character¬ 
istics  and  professional  qualifications  was  undertaken  for 
reasons  of  practicality.  It  was  suggested  that  these  factors 
were  among  the  crucial  criteria  employed  by  selection 
committees  when  hiring  and  placing  principals. 

One  might  conclude,  from  the  contrasts  drawn  between 
principals  and  teachers  and  between  rural  and  urban  principals, 
that  certain  of  the  factors  reported  upon  in  this  study  are 
used  as  criteria  in  the  selection  of  principals.  It  would 
appear,  for  example,  that  appointees  must  be  male.  They 
must  be  older,  better  trained  and  more  experienced  than  the 
rest  of  the  teacher  force.  It  would  appear  further  that 
rural  principals  can  be  younger,  far  less  experienced,  and 
not  quite  so  well  trained  as  urban  principals. 

These  suppositions  regarding  selection  criteria 
serve  to  suggest  additional  questions--~questions  which 
might  be  answered  by  further  studies.  First,  have 
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Alberta  systems  set  down  definite  selection  policies?  If 
so,  how  have  these  policies  been  established?  Are  they 
used?  By  whom?  How  closely  are  they  adhered  to?  Second, 
what  criteria  are  included  under  the  various  selection 
policies?  How  are  these  criteria  assessed? 

Third,  what  is  the  role  of  various  persons  and 
groups  in  the  selection  of  principals;  that  is  to  say,  what 
part  is  played  by  the  school  board,  the  superintendent,  the 
A.T.A.,  University  professors,  the  A.S.T.A.,  the  Department 
of  Education,  etc.?  Fourth,  how  do  the  selection  policies 
of  rural  and  urban  systems  vary  in  their  content  and  imple¬ 
mentation? 

Finally,  where  definite  selection  policies  do  not 
exist,  how  are  principals  selected? 

A  Study  Relating  to  Females  in  the  Principalship 

Other  possible  studies  concern  three  sub-groups 
dealt  with  but  briefly  in  this  report 0  The  first  has  to  do 
with  female  principals,  or  more  accurately,  the  lack  there¬ 
of.  Almost  90%  of  principals  are  selected  from  among  only 
30%  of  teachers.  How  many  able  leaders  are  there  in  the 
remaining  70%  of  untapped  talent?  To  be  of  most  value, 
a  study  of  this  question  should  do  two  things.  First,  it 
should  identify  and  confirm  the  reasons  for  there  being  so 
few  female  principals „  Second,  and  more  important,  it 
should  suggest  ways  in  which  the  numbers  of  eligible 
candidates  can  be  increased. 
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A  Study  Relating  to  the  Preparation  of  Elementary  Principals 

The  sparsity  of  female  principals  may  be  directly 
connected  to  the  second  topic  for  further  study — -the  pre¬ 
paration  of  elementary  principals.  One  task  for  the 
researcher  of  this  topic  would  be  to  contrast  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  those  elementary  principals  who  judge  themselves 
to  be  most  adequately  prepared  for  elementary  work  with 
those  who  do  not.  If  significant  differences  are  found, 
the  investigator  must  then  suggest  corrective  measures. 

A  Study  Relating  to  Principals  of  Separate  Schools 

The  third  group  which  might  be  studied  is  Separate 
School  principals.  What  effects  are  brought  about  by  the 
apparent  predominance  of  clerical  principals?  Are  lay 
applicants  now  receiving  more  appointments?  If  so,  why? 

The  current  study  touched  but  briefly  the  question  of  how 
Separate  School  principals  compared  with  those  in  the 
public  systems.  The  writer  recommends  this  as  a  fruitful 
area  for  further  research. 
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PROVINCE  or  ALBERTA 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION 

MNATOR  DONALD  CAMERON  —  CHAIRMAN 

SURVEY  OF  ALBERTA  TEACHER  FORCE 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER  S  REPORT 


To  the  Teacher: 

The  Alberta  Royal  Commission  on  Education  recognizes  the  key  [»osition  held  by  you,  the  teacher 
our  Alberta  educational  ayatem.  To  help  provide  aound  factual  information  for  its  consideration  of  elem- 
tary  and  secondary  education,  therefore,  the  Commission  is  conducting  a  rather  detailed  survey  of  t) 
present  status  of  teachers  and  teaching  in  the  Province. 

Aj  a  major  part  of  the  survey,  you  and  all  other  Alberta  teachers  are  requested  to  complete  th 
Individual  Teacher’s  Report  This  project  has  the  full  co-operation  and  approval  of  the  Alberta  Teacher 
Association,  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association,  and  the  Alber 

School  Inspectors'  Association. 

Your  careful  and  prompt  reply  is  essential  to  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  information  obtain* 
through  this  Report  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Your  name  and  address  are  required  only  to  facilitat 
checking.  The  returned  forms  will  be  seen  by  only  a  few  research  staff  members,  while  the  findings  of  th 
study  will  be  published  In  summary  form  so  that  individual  teachers  cannot  be  identified. 

Please  RETURN  completed  REPORT  TO  YOUR  PRINCIPAL  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOL 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  NOT  LATER  THAN  MAY  9,  1958.  The  Commission  needs  and  appreciates  yoi 

prompt  and  accurate  assistance. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Cameron, 

Chairman,  Alberta  Royal  Commission  on  Educatio 


A.  Identification 


Your  Name  (Mr.  Mrs.  Mm)  . . . . . . . . . . . 

MMMM  (Mil  ITT)  CHRISTIAN  HA  MBS 

Maiden  Surname  . - . Religious  Name 

lir  WOMAN  WHO  HAI  MARRIED)  l  ¥  MEMBER  OF  A  REUOIOUR  ORDER  I 

Address  in  School  District . . . . . . . . 

Name  of  School _ _ _ _ _ _ _  School  Division,  District  or  County  . . 

Most  of  the  questions  that  follow  can  be  answered  by  checking.  Please  answer  EVERY  questlo 
unless  directed  otherwise.  It  is  important  that  you  follow  the  directions  exactly,  since  the  large  number  o 
reports  involved  necessitates  their  analysis  by  machine.  PLEASE  CHECK  CAREFULLY  IN  SPACE 
PROVIDED,  LIKE  THIS:  5  "£ 


B.  Your  Present  Teaching  Position 


L  Which  of  the  following  most  nearly  describes  your 
present  TEACHING  POSITION?  Check  ONE. 

1 _ Classroom  teacher,  giving  ell  or  nearly  all  of 


2  ... 


3 


Counsellor,  librarian,  or  nurae.  giving  no  time 
or  considerably  lets  than  half  time  to  class¬ 
room  teaching 

Counsellor,  librarian,  or  nurse.  giving  stout 
half  time  to  classroom  teaching 


4.  If  you  teach  more  than  one  class,  what  la  the  h 
HOLM  ENT  of  the  medlan-alzed  (middle-sized)  CLASi 
which  you  teach?  Consider  a  class  to  be  defined  «j. 

wmm 


) - 


.  Under  TO  pupils 
11  to  15  pupils 

...  n;  to  20  duo 

.  21  to  25  pup. 

„  2ti  to  30  pupils 


What  is  llielotel 
that  you  teach  in  a 


41 


I 


at  mm 

ONE. 


3.  In 


t  GRADES  are 


ki  which  you  teaching 

this  year. 

k  i  ii  m  iv  v  vi  vn  vm  ix  x  xi  xii  xin 

NOW  place  a  check  ( ✓)  above  the  grade  In  which  you 
do  MOST  teaching. 

What  is  the  ENROLMENT  of  the  largest  CLASS  that 
you  teach?  If  you  supervise  some  pupils  while  teaching 
others,  consider  a  class  to  be  the  total  number  of  pupils 
for  whom  you  have  sole  charge  In  your  room  at  any 
one  time.  Check  ONE. 

1 - Under  10  pwQi  6 -  31  to  3?  pupUa 

|=:|SSSSS  i::=SSSSja 

4  -  21  to  55  puptte  f .  Over  45  pupils 

5  — - 26  to  30  pupils 


1  . .  Under  50  pupil* 

2  .  50  to  99  pupils 

3  .  100  to  140  pupils 

4  .  150  to  199  pupils 

5  .  200  to  249  pupils 


6  _ 260  to  299  pupil* 

7  . 300  to  349  pupils 

8  . 350  to  399  pupil* 

9  . _...  400  or  more 


6.  What  is  the  average  NUMBER  of  CLOCK  HOURS  per 
week  that  yovi  devote  to  your  teaching  Job*  Include  all 
time  spent  in  acthltie*  which  are  required  or  definitely 
expected  of  you.  whether  you  do  your  work  at  home, 
at  school,  or  elsewhere.  Check  ONE. 


1 . 

.  Under  30  hour* 

6  . 

.........  SO  to  54  hours 

2  . 

.....  30  to  34  hour* 

T  ., 

SO  to  59  hours 

3  . 

.  36  to  30  hours 

8  . 

00  to  64  hour* 

4  .  .. 

..  40  to  44  hours 

9 

. .  65  or  more 

5  .  45  to  49  hours 


B.  Tour 


7.  la  what  TIPS  OP  JCMOQC 
question  and  thTtoSTkrte 


da  jam 


thU 


■choi*l  to  he  the  or  gum  ration  under  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  of  your  Principal.  Check  ONE. 

1  — . —  Elementary  (School  has  some  of  Grades  I  to 

VI,  but  no  grade  above  VI) 

2  — —  Junior  High  School  (School  has  some  of  Grades 
VII  to  DC,  but  no  grades  below  VTT  or  above  DC) 


3  - Senior  High  School  (School  has  i. 

_  s  X to  XII,  but  no  grades  below  X) 

4  - Elementary  and  Junior  High 

3 - Junior  High  and  Senior  High 

fl - Elementary  Junior  and  Senior 


of  Grades 


a  ***•  ENROLMENT  of  pupils  in  the 

SOIOOL  In  which  you  teach?  If  you  don't  know  exactly, 
make  the  beet  estimate  you  can.  Check  ONE. 


1  to  24 
25  to  4£> 
SO  to  90 
100  to  240 
250  to  490 


6  -  500  to  749 

7  -  750  to  999 

• -  1000  to  1249 

9  -  1250  er  more 


9  How  many  TEACHERS  are  there  In  the  SCHOOL  in 
which  you  teach?  Be  sure  to  include  the  principal  and 
youmelf.  If  you  don't  .knew  exactly,  make  the  beat 
mtimate  you  can.  Check  ONE 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1  teacher 

2  teachers 

3  teachers 

4  to  | 

9  to  12 


4 . 13  to  24  teachers 

.7 - 25  to  49  teachers 

8  - 50  to  99  teachers 

9  ■ - 100  or  more 


m  ?JK^***  «u»fccti  in  the  SENIOR  HIGH 

whn?  *  fhe  CATEGORY  of  y.M,r  IT 
School?  Check  ONE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


la,  l.e.,  One  teacher  for  Grades  IX-XI  inclusive. 

lb,  l.e.,  One  teacher  for  Grades  X-XH  inclusive. 
2a,  La^  Two  teachers  for  Grades  DC-XII 
inclusive. 

2b,  Le..  Two  teachers  for  Grades  X-XH 
inclusive. 

3a.  l.e..  Three  teachers  for  Grades  IX-XH 
Inclusive. 

Three  teachers  for  Grades  X-XH  Inclusive. 
Four  to  eight  teachers  for  Grades  X-XII 
inclusive. 


More  than  eight  teachers  for  Grades  X-XII 
Inclusive  but  not  a  Composite  High  School. 
A  Composite  High  SchooL 
Other  (Please  write  in)  . . . . 


D.  Your  Formal  Academic  and  Profees tkmal 
Preparation 

13.  Oo  you  hold  CLEAR  MATRICULATION  as  reoulref 

for  entrance  Info  the  Unlvenlty  of  Alberta  Faculty  of 
Education  degree  progranune?  Check  ONE. 

1  . .  No 

2  ...» .  Yes 


14.  If  you  do  nut  hold  such  clear  matriculation,  what  Is  the 
HIGHEST  GRADE  LEVEL  which  you  COMPLETED 
In  high  school?  Check  ONE. 

1  . . .  Grade*  X  or  below 

2  .  Grade  XI 

3  .  Grade  XII 

In  what  Province  or  Country?  (Please  write  In) 


15.  What  Is  the  EXTENT  of  your  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  and 
PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  BEYOND  HIGH 
SCHOOL?  Check  ONE. 


1  .  I^ess  than  a  standard  1-year  program  (7 

months)  In  a  Normal  School,  Teachers”  College, 
or  University. 

2  .  A  standard  1-year  program  (7  months  or 

more)  in  a  Normal  School.  Teachers’  College, 
or  University. 

3  .  2  complete  years  but  leu  than  3  In  a  University 

and/or  Teachers’  College. 

4  . .  3  oomplete  years  but  leu  than  4  in  a  University 

and/or  Teachers’  College. 

5  .  4  complete  years  but  leu  than  5  in  a  Ur' 

slty  and/or  Teachers’  College. 

6  .  5  complete  years  but  leu  than  6  in  a  U 

sity  and/or  Teachers’  College. 

7  .  €  or  more-  compete  years  In^a  UnJ 

and/or  Teachers'  Cofege. 


16.  WHERE  did  you  take  your  academic  and  professi 
preparation  beyond  high  school,  as  checked  in  Questi 
15?  Check  ONE. 


1  . .  All  in  Alberta 

2  .  Largest  part  in  Alberta 

3  .  Largest  part  in  Saskatchewan 

4  .  Largest  part  in  Ontario 

5  .  Largest  part  in  a  Canadian  province  other  than 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan  or  Ontario 

6  .  Largest  part  in  England,  Scotland  or  Wales 

7  .  Largest  part  in  the  United  States  of  America 

8  .  Largest  part  in  Continental  Europe 

9  .  Largest  part  somewhere  not  listed  above. 

(please  write  in) 


11.  In  what  TYPE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT  is  youi 
school?  If  it  is  in  a  School  Division  or  County,  check 

H.* I 11?Ty  ,A  “  ,U  k  an  Independent  (Non-Di  visional) 
District,  check  ONE  under  B. 


17.  WHERE  did  you  obtain  vour  EARLIEST  CERTIFICA 
170N  FOR  TEACHING?  Check  ONE. 


A. 


In  a  School  Division  or  County. 


B.  In  an  Independent  (Non- Divisional)  District. 


A  City  District  (not  R.C.  Separate) 

A  Town  District  (not  R.C.  Separate) 

A  Village  District  (not  R.C.  Separate) 

A  Consolidated  District  (not  R.C.  Separal 
A  Rural  School  District  (not  R.C.  Separal 
A  City  District  (R.C.  Separate) 

*  Town  District  (R.C.  Separate) 

A  Village  or  Rural  District  (R.C.  Separal 
Other  (Please  write  in) 


c.  Your  Alberto  Teacher  Certification 


12.  What  GENERAL  ALBERTA  TEACHING  CERTIFI¬ 
CATES  do  you  now  hold,  or  have  you  previously  held? 
Check  ALL  held,  endreif  Interim  or  Permanent,  and 
write  In  year  awarded 


1  — .  Jr.  E.  and  I 

2  -  Sr.  E.  and  I 

3  . . .  Academic 

4  -  Jr.  High  School  Cert. 

5  -  High  School  Cert. 

« - E.  and  I.  iGr.  I  to  X) 

7  - War  Emergency 

8  -  First  Class 

9  ..._ .  Second  Class 

10  — .  Letter  of  Authority 

11  — .  Temporary  License 

12  —  Qualification  Statement 

13  - Junior  E.  Certificate 

14  ~ .  Standard  E  Cert. 

15  - Standard  8.  Cert. 

16  ... -  Professional  Cert 


I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
1  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 
I  or  P 


Year 

Awarded 


1  .  In  Alberta 

2  . .  In  Saskatchewan 

3  .  In  Ontario 

4  .  In  a  Canadian  province  other  than  Albert; 

Saskatchewan,  or  Ontario 

5  .  In  England,  Scotland  or  Wales 

6  .  In  the  United  States  of  America 

7  .  In  Continental  Europe 

8  .  Somewhere  not  listed  above.  (Please  write  in 


18.  What  is  the  HIGHEST  UNIVERSITY  DEGREE  yrn 
hold?  Check  ONE. 


1  .  No  degree. 

2 

3  ....  ..  B  Sc. 

4  .  B  Ed. 

5  .  Tw  o  or  more  Bachelor  degrees. 

6  .  M  A. 

7  .  M  Sc. 

8  .  M.Ed. 

9  .  Other  (Please  write  in)  . . 


19.  In  what  year,  since  starting  to  teach,  did  you  hunt  atten 
SUMMER  SCHOOL?  (Include  Short  Course  for  Prim- 
pals  or  other  non-credit,  summer  courses).  Check  ONI 

1  .  Have  never  attended  Summer  School  since  b 

ginning  to  teach. 

2  .  Before  1935 

3  .  1935  to  19.39 

4  .  1940  to  1944 

5  1945  to  1949 

6  ...  1950  to  1954 

7  .  1955 

8  .  1956 

9  .  1957 


20  HOW  MANY  TIMES,  since  starting  to  teach,  have  you 
attended  SUMMER  SCHOOL?  Encircle  ONE. 

None  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  + 


1 

■' 

•  1 


4  Position  and  Preparation  for  Certain  Subject* 


If  roo  ar*  Masking  la  uy  of  Orates  VII  to  HI.  complete  the  appropriate  parte  of  the  following  table.  Question*  21 

to  St.  If  you  are  not  teaching  in  any  of  Orates  VII  to  XII,  go  on  to  Question  37. 


SUBJECTS  you  are  TEACHING 


_ _  ALL  grade#  ta  which  you  are  teaching  each  subject 

thl*  term. 


university  on  college  content  courses  you 

haw  CXtMPLfTTD  IN  SUBJECT  (Do  not  Include  method 


courses) 


21.  In  which  of  Grades  vn  to  XTT  are  you  this  term 
teaching  MATHEMATICS?  Check  ALL  grades  U»  which 
you  are  taeching  M»  them*  Up. 


31. 


Encircle  total  number  of  university  content  course#  you 
have  completed  In  each  subject.  Then  list  the  niunet  of  the 
actual  courses  In  that  subject  you  have  completed,  with 
Institution  attended. 


Nona  of  Grades  VH  to  XU 

Grade  VII  B _ Grade  X' 

Grade  Vffl  8 _  Grade  XI 

Grads  IX  7 _ Grads  XU 


How  many  University  or  CbOsge  CONTENT 
COURSES  have  you  completed  la  MATHEMATICS? 


<a)  How 


Encircle  ONE. 

None  1  2  3  4  5  6 

(b)  List  Mathematics  courses  completed: 


8  + 


In  which  at 
ENGLISH? 


■  VH  to  XU  are  you  teaching 
ALL  grades  in  which  you  are 


1 _ _  None  of  Grades  VH 

a _ Grade  VH  5  ... 

3  _ Grade  Vm  6  _ 

4  - Grade  IX  7  ... 


to  xn 

_ Grade  X 

_ Orate  XI 

_ Grate  xn 


(a)  How  many  University  or  College  CONTENT 
COURSES  have  you  completed  In  ENGLISH?  En- 

,  circle  ONE. 

None  12345878  + 

(b)  List  English  courses  completed: 


la  which  of  Grades  vn  toXH  are  you  teaching  SOCIAL 
STUDIES?  Check  ALL  grades  In  which  you  ire  teach¬ 
ing  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 


26. 


None  of  Grades  VTI 
Gr.de  VII  5  _ 

Grate  Vm  •  _ 

Grade  DC  7  ... 


to  xn 

_ Grate  X 

—  Grate  X 

. .  Grade  XII 


.  j  r  ' 


(a)  How  many  University  or  College  COI 
COURSES  haw  you  COMPLETED  IN 
SOCIAL  STUDIES?  Encircle  ONE. 

V^e  1  ■  w  *» 


(b)  List  Social  Studies  course*  completed: 


27. 


In  which  of  Grades  VH  to  XII  are  you  TEACHING 
SCIENCE?  Check  ALL  gradee  in  which  you  are  teach¬ 
ing  Science. 

1  - None  of  Grades  VII  to  XU 

2  - Grate  VH  6 _ Grate  XI 

3  . Grade  VIII  7 _  Chemistry  30 

4  - Grate  DC  8  . .  Physics  30 

5  - Grate  X  9 _ Biology  32 


28. 


(a)  How  many  University  or  College  CONTENT 
COURSES  have  you  completed  IN  THE  PHYSICA 
SCIENCES?  Check  ONE. 

None  12345878  + 


(b)  How  many  University  or  College  CONTE N 
COURSES  have  you  COMPLETED  IN  THE  BIO 
LOGICAL  SCIENCES?  Check  ONE. 

None  1  2  3  45678  + 


(c)  List  Science  courses  completed: 


29.  In  which  of  Grades  VH  to  XII  are  you  TEACHING 
FRENCH?  Check  ALL  Grades  in  which  you 
teaching  French. 


30. 


are 


1  - None  of  Grades  Vn  to  XU 

2  - Grade  VU  5  . Grade  X 

3  - Grade  VHI  6  . .  Grade  XI 

4  - Grade  DC  7  ..... .  Grade  XU 


(a)  How  many  University  or  College  CO? 

COURSES  have  you  COMPLETED  in  FRENCH 
Encircle  ONE. 

None  12345678  + 


)?JTEN 

IENC’ 


(b)  List  French  courses  completed. 


In  which  of  Grades  VII  to  XU  are  you  TEACHING 
PHYSICAL  EDCUATION?  Check  ALL  grades  In  which 

you  era  teaching  Physical  Education. 


32. 


(a)  How  many  University  or  College  CONTEN'i 
COURSES  have  you  COMPLETED  In  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION?  Encircle  ONE. 

None  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


2  — Grade  VU 

3  _  Grade  VLQ 

4  ...„ Grade  DC 


5   Grade  X  I 

6  _ Grade  XI 

7  _  Grate  XU 


(b)  List  Physical  Education  courses  completed 


33.  In  which  of  Grades  VU  to  XU  ara  you  TEACHING 
HOME  ECONOMICS?  Owck  ALL  grades  in  which 
you  are  teaching  Heme  Bfoncralcg. 

1  .  None  of  Grade*  VU  to  XU 

2  .  Grade  VII  5  . .  Grade  X 

3  . Grade  VIU  6  _  Grade  XI 

4  _ Grade  DC  7  _  Grade  XII 


34.  (at  How  many  Untramtty  or  College  CONTEND 
COL  Ri  >LS  have  you  LXjMPLETED  In  HOUSE -I 
HOLD  ECONOMICS?  Encircle  ONE 
None  12345678  + 


(b)  List  Household  Economics  courses  completed. 


88.  In  which  of  Grades  VII  to  XU  ara  you  TEACHING 
WtT?  Check  ALL  grades  In  which  you  are  teaching  Art. 


None  of  Grades 
Grade  VII 
Grade  VIII 
Grade  IX 


VU  to  XU 

5  _ _ Grade  X 

6  _  Grade  XI 

7  . .  Grate  XU 


36.  (at  How  many  University  or  College  CONTE N  i 
COURSES  have  you  COMPLETED  In  ART?  En 
circle  ONE. 

None  1  2345678  + 


(b)  List  Art  courses  completed. 


R.  Relationship  RchifN  Your  PrrMtl  Position  ud 
Preparation  far  Cortnla  Mubjeoto  (Continued) 

MOTION  U 

®  any  mi  Grades  I  to  VI,  oomptoto  Ques¬ 

tions  37  and  38. 

37.  (a)  How  many  formal  COURSES  haw  you  completed 
In  METHODS  of  Teaching  READIN  *  Encircla 
ONE. 

None  12345679+ 
(b)  List  Reading  Method*  counts  oamplet 


38.  (a)  How  many  formal  COURSES  haw  you  completed 
In  METHODS  of  Teaching  ARITHMETIC  Encircle 
ONE. 

None  12345678+ 
(b)  Hat  Arithmetic  Methods  courses  completed: 


SECTION  m 

38  In  which  of  the  following  subject  areas  do  you  consider 
that  you  are  moot  ADEQUATELY  PREPARED  to 
teach?  Check  ONE 

1  - English  -  Social  Studies  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

2  -  Mathematics  -  Science  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

5  — .  Foreign  Languages  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

4  -  Fin#  Arts  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

5  - Physical  Education  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

®  - .  Indus.  Arts  -  Home  Ec.  (Jr  or  Sr  High). 

i .  Commercial  Subjects  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High; . 

8  - Grades  L  H.  or  m. 

•  - Grades  IV,  V,  or  VI. 

10 - Other  (Please  write  ini .... _ _ _ _ _ 

of  tha  following  subject  areas  bould  you 
PREFER  to  tea^hr  Chack  ONIL 

1  -  English  -  Social  Studies  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

2  -  Mathematics  -  Science  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High 

3  -  Foreign  Languages  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

4  - Fine  Arts  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

5  -  Physical  Education  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

6  -  Indus.  Arts  -  Home  Ec.  (Jr.  or  SrVHlgh). 

J . —  Commercial  Subjects  (Jr.  or  Sr.  High). 

*  — .  Grades  I.  II,  or  HI. 

9  -  Grades  TV,  V,  or  VI. 

10 - Other  (Please  write  in) _ _ 


41. 


F.  Your  Teaching  Experience 

SnurMT»the#  pi***U*  •ch22l  year-  what  is  the  TOTAL 
NUMBER  of  SCHOOL  YEARS  of  full-time  teaching 
you  have  had?  Check  ONE. 


experience 
1  -  1 

2  -  2 

3  . .  3 

4  .  5 


year 
years 
to  4  years 

to  9  years 


5  .  10  to  14  years 


6  . .  15  to  19  years 

7  .  20  to  24  years 

8  . —  25  to  34  years 

9  .  Over  34  years 


42. 


Counting  the  present  year,  what  is  the  number  of  year 

TOPu«l^i^Tte^i^5xp^r,ence  have  had  11 
ChsA^ONE?*"'  SYSTEM  where  you  are  now  teaching 

8  .  15  to  19  years 

7  . .  20  to  24  years 

8  .  25  to  34  years 

9  -  over  34  years 


1  year 

2  years 

3  to  4  years 
5  to  9  years 


43. 


5  .  10  to  14  years 

Since  you  began  teaching.  In  how  many  DIFFEREN 
school  systems  have  you  taught  full  time?  Check  ONI 
2  . .  \  system  4  .  4  systems 


or  more 


F.  Your  Touching  Ixixilcn.r  (Continued) 

46.  If  there  has  been  any  bunk  (or  breaks)  in  your  trai  l 
trig  service,  what  is  the  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEAR 
AWAY  FROM  TEACHING  since  you  first  began  t 
teach?  Check  ONE. 


1  . .  1  year  5  . .  10  to  14  years 

2  ...» .  2  years  6  . .  15  to  19  years 

3  . .  3  to  4  years  7  . .  20  to  24  years 

4  .  5  to  9  years  8  . .  25  or  more 

47.  What  were  you  doing  In  MARCH,  19577 

1  ..  .  Teaching  full  time  In  this  school  system. 

2  .  Teaching  full  time  In  another  Alberta  systerr 

3  .  Teaching  full  time  outside  Alberta. 

4  . .  Attending  university  or  college. 

5  . . .  Working  In  non-teaching  position. 

6  . .  Homemnking. 

7  .  Unemployed  and  seeking  work. 

8  .  Other  (Please  write  in)  . . . 

48.  What  were  you  doing  In  MARCH,  1956? 

1  . Teaching  full  time  in  this  school  system. 

2  .  Teaching  full  time  In  another  Alberta  system. 

3  ......  Teaching  full  time  outside  Alberta. 

4  .  Attending  university  or  college. 

5  .  Working  in  non-teaching  position. 

6  .  Homemaking. 

7  .  Unemployed  and  seeking  work. 

8  .  Other  (Please  write  in)  . 

49.  What  do  you  expect,  to  do  in  the  SCHOOL  YEAR 
1958-59?  Check  ONE. 

1  .  Continue  teaching  in  the  same  school  system. 

2  .  Teach  in  another  Alberta  school  system. 

3  .  Teach  outside  Alberta. 

4  .  Attend  university  full  time  for  further  train 

ing  m  1  ichmg 

5  .  Study  lull  time  in  a  field  outside  ot 

6  . .  Work  in  education  but  not  as  a  c 

teacher. 

_ 7  ..........  Work  In  a  non-teaching  position. 

8  .......  Be  a  full  time  homemaker. 

9  .  Other  (Please  write  In)  . . 

50.  Do  you  plan  TO  CONTINUE  teaching  until  re1 
Check  ONE. 

1  . ,. .  Yes 

2  .  Undecided,  probably  will. 

3  _  .  Undecided,  probably  will  not 

4  .  No. 


O.  You  and  Your  Family 

51.  Please  indicate  your  SEX.  Check  ONE. 

1  .  Male  2  .  Female' 

52.  Please  indicate  your  MARITAL  STATUS.  Check  ONI 

1  .  ...  Single  never  married. 

2  .  Married 

3  .  Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated. 


53. 


54. 


What  is  your  AGE  'nearest  birthday)?  Check  ONE. 


1  .  Under  21  years 

2  .  21  to  25  years 

3  .  26  to  30  years 

4  .  31  to  35  years 

5  . .  36  to  10  years 


6  .  41  to  45  years 

7  . 46  to  55  years 

8  . 56  to  65  years 

9  .  66  or  over 


What  will  be  the  total  amount  of  your  SCHOOL  SA 
ARY  as  a  teacher  for  the  school  year  1957-58  iSept. 
1957  to  Aug.  31,  1958)?  Report  the  gross  amount  prio 

to  withhold!.'  *  for  1avr<  retirement  or  other  item 
Check  » >N  L 


1  .  Under  $1000 

2  . .  $1001  to  12000 

3  .  $2001  $3000 

4  .  $3001  to  $4000 

5  . $41X11  to  $50UQ 


6  .  $5001  to  $6000 

7  . $6001  to  $7000 

8  .  $7001  to  $80Q0 

9  .  Over  $8000 


55. 


How  many  persons  not  counting  yourself.  DEPEND  og 

ents  living  wi'h  you  and  those  who  live  elsewhere  T' 


44.  Has  there  been  any  BREAK  in  your  full-time  teaching 
service  of  as  much  as  one  school  year?  If  so,  how  many 
such  breaks?  Disregard  temporary  absences  of  less 
than  one  school  year  Check  ONE. 

1  .  No  breaks  4  .  3  breaks 

2  - Only  1  break  5  4  or  more 

3  ....  2  break* 

45.  If  there  has  been  a  break  in  your  teaching  service,  what 
was  your  PRIMARY  REASON  for  temporarily  leaving 
teaching?  If  there  has  been  more  than  one  break,  answer 
for  the  most  recent  one  Check  ONE. 

1  .... —  Marriage  or  full-time  homemaking. 

2  -  Maternity  or  child  rearing. 

3  . .  HusbandYwork  took  us  to  another  c  ommunity. 

\  t  . .  Further  study. 

m5  ( -  Military  service. 

ll  * .  Ill  health. 

7^  - -  Employment  in  non-teaching  position  (Please 

write  in  type  of  employment.) 


-  Forced  resignation  from  teaching. 
Other  (Please  write  In) . . . 


you  and  your  husband  or  wife  both  contribute  to  r 
supi>ort  >f  dejiendents  cheek  the  number  under  “parth 
depend'  nt  Pa  ■.  check  BOTH  A  and  B 

A.  Wholly  dependent  on  you.  Check  ONE. 

1  .  .  None 

2  .  One  person 

3  Two  persons. 

I  .  Throe  pi  sons. 

5  ...  .  Four  or  more. 

B.  Partly  dependent  on  you.  Check  ONE. 

1  .  None. 

2  One  person 

3  Two  persons 


Three  persons. 
Four  or  more. 


Have  you  completed  ALL  rele\unt  parts  of  this 
Report  ? 

Now  return  it  to  your  Principal  or  Superintendent 
of  Schools  as  soon  as  possible.  The  value  of  the  sinvey 
to  the  Royal  Commission  depends  upon  complete  and 
accurate  replies. 

The  Commission  very  much  appreciates  your  help 


»t>r>T?«n-,T  V 


SURVEY  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Directions 


Would  you  pleat e  jmwer  the  following  jucstian,  acrurdiriy  to  your  or 
cum  .lances  of  three  years  ..go,  May,  1958  Please  circle  the  .1;  ;  .  .pi  .itr  responses 


I.  YOUR  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRAINING 


A  As  of  May,  1958  he 
Administration? 

12  3  4  ^6 

B  Where  were  courses  taken? 

1.  University  of  All  erta 

2.  An  Alberta  Normal  School 


many  cictdit  •  our had  ;  u  c  mpIrM.'  1  in  Fdu  at.  ..,.1 

7  8  or  mot. 


3.  Some  other  Can#  ian  University  or  Normal  School 

4.  Elsewhere  in  the  British  Commonwealth 

5.  In  the  United  States 

6.  Somewhere  not  mentioned  above 

Do  you  have  a  degree  in  Educational  Anmin.str.it;  •.n’ 
Yes  No 


Educational  Adm.nistrat 
Include  only  those  that 

1  7  ,3  -*  5 


D  As  ot  May,  1958  how  many  non  credit  conferences  or  institute  d.  ili<  j  with 


II.  YOUR  ADMINISTRATIVE 


on  had  you  attended 
lasted  ten  or  more  days 
7  ~  ' 


Head 

4l5i 

tan*  P 


to  9 


Counting  all  years  up 
had  you  served 
a  as  Departmenr  He 
1  2  3  or  4 

t  as  Vici  or  Ass 

1  2  3  or 

C  as  Principal 

1  2  3  or  4  5  to  9 

d.  as  Assistant  Superintendent 

1  2  3  or  4  5  to  9 

e.  as  Superintendent 

I  2  3  or  4  5  to  9 


fc*  ERIENCE: 

O  and  including  the  1957  58  term,  h-,w  many 


to  9  10  to  14 

-Pr.nc  ipal 


10  to 
10  to 


10  to  14 


1  5  or  more 

i  5  01  m  ;.  * 
15  nr  rr"  re 
15  or  mme 


1  0  to  I  4  I  5  or  more 


5  to  9  10  to  14  1  5  .  m.  re 


F.  Of  all  your  admim  trative  experience  up  to  M.v.  1958  w  many 
had  been  spent: 
a  in  Canada 

1  2  3  or 

b.  In  Alberta 

I  2  3  or  A 

c.  in  the  school 

I  2  3  or  4 


district 


I  2 


to  9  ]0  t..  14  15 

for  which  you  worked 
to 


10  to  14 


in  May, 
15  or  mme 


1958 


d  in  tl'i-  school  in  v  hich  you  wc  rked  n  M,o 


5  to  9  10  to  1 4  15m  mm 


June  1,  1961 
12315  -  107  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 


Dear 

In  May  of  1958,  you  cooperated  with  the  Cameron 
Royal  Commission  on  Education  by  filling  out  an  "Individual 
Teacher’s  Report".  On  your  report  you  indicated  that  you 
were  a  school  principal  at  that  time. 

I  have  received  permission  to  analyze  the  data 
from  these  reports  for  use  in  a  Master's  Thesis  at  the 
Division  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Alberta. 
The  thesis  involves  an  investigation  of  the  characteristics 
of  Alberta  school  principals  in  the  year  1958. 

All  but  two  items  of  the  required  data  are 
available  from  your  responses  to  the  1958  survey.  Information 
on  these  two  items,  administrative  training  and  administrative 
experience,  is  solicited  on  the  enclosed  postcard.  May  I 
bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  information  I  seek 
must  be  relative  to  your  circumstances  in  May,  1958. 

Vould  you  please  complete  the  postcard  and  return  it 
in  the  next  mail.  You  will  note  that  it  is  already  stamped 
and  addressed.  Since  the  data  you  supply  will  be  placed  on 
IBM  cards,  it  will  remain  confidential  and  impersonal.  The 
findings  of  the  study  will  be  published  in  summary  form  so  that 
individual  principals  cannot  be  identified. 

Since  you  are  one  of  the  few  respondents  to  the  1958 
survey  whom  I  have  been  able  to  locate,  your  cooperation  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  study. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  early  completion 
and  return  of  the  enclosed  questionnaire,  I  remain* 


Yours  sincerely, 


G .  Douglass  Ledgerwood 


